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FIELDING’S SOCIAL OUTLOOK 


By Grorce SHERBURN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The account of Fielding’s work here attempted may rightly be 
condemned as too moralistic; but its view is that Fielding was fun- 
damentally a moralist. If we are to discuss the art of an author, 
or the form which he impresses on his material, it seems a neces- 
sary preliminary in the case of an intellectual novelist to see how 
far his opinions shape his work, both as a whole and as seen in 
individual episodes. It would be a mistake to take Fielding very 
seriously as a systematic thinker; but only the casual reader can 
fail to see that his thinking does shape his stories. Jonathan Wild 
and Amelia were obviously conceived in intellectuality, and even 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews show their author as one of the 
most thoughtful of English novelists. 

Apart fror> his published writings we have little information 
concerning Fielding’s intellectual life. We know that he was a 
journalist, a playwright, a lawyer, and a justice of the peace. In 
his later years he presided over the busiest police court in Lon- 
don. In his secant leisure hours he wrote novels. His personality 
we have to deduce almost entirely from the printed page, and from 
it actually all that we get is his opinions, his sympathies, or his 
prejudices. He shows a curiosity as to the organization of society 
as well as to the conduct of private lives, and it is his opinions in 
these two fields that are here to be examined. 

His interest in society as an organic whole may first engage our 
attention. It is easy to conclude that his sympathies lay with the 
humbler classes and that he disliked the upper circles, into which 
he was born and from which perhaps poverty chiefly separated 
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him. There would be some truth in such a conclusion, but not the 
whole truth. In his Covent-Garden Journal, No. 27, he remarks: 

I do not pretend to say, that the mob have no faults; perhaps they have many. 
I assert no more than this, that they are in all laudable qualities very greatly 
superior to those who have hitherto, with much injustice, pretended to look 
down upon them. 

That this apparent praise is somewhat equivocal one can see from 
another essay (on ‘‘Conversation’’), in which he says, ‘‘If men 
were to be rightly estimated and divided into subordinate classes, 
according to the superior excellence of their several natures, per- 
haps the lowest class of either sex would be properly assigned to 
those two disgracers of the human species, commonly called a beau 
and a fine lady.’’* Since the beau and the fine lady are pre- 
cisely the persons who look down upon the Mob, the merits of that 
lower class are not so outstanding as the first quotation might in- 
dicate. 

Fielding’s social ‘philosophy’ is founded upon the concept of a 
stratified society, such as might constitute a small section of the 
great scale of being. He believes that all government is based on 
a principle of subordination and that the duty of all classes of 
men is to contribute to the good of the Whole. With the rest of 
his generation he believes that ‘‘ All are but parts of one stupen- 
dous whole ;’’ and that the parts are mutually dependent: ‘‘nothing 
stands alone.’’ In the famous passage in Jonathan Wild about 
‘employing hands’ he differentiates sharply between those who 
employ the labor of others for strictly selfish purposes (men like 
gangsters or prime ministers) and those who employ hands for 
the general good.* Of the latter examples of rising capitalism he 
highly approves. : 

This attitude is seen again in his Proposal for Making an Ff- 
fectual Provision for the Poor. At the outset in this social tract 
he states fully this basic idea of duty to the Whole, quoting from 
King Edward VI the view that ‘‘The gentleman ought to labour 
in the service of his country; the serving-man ought to wait dili- 
gently on his master; the artificer ought to labour in his work; 
the husbandman in tilling the ground; the merchant in passing 


1 Fielding’s Works (ed. W. E. Henley, 1903), xtv, 154. Unless otherwise 
indicated all references that follow are to this edition, though the texts have 
been more than once silently corrected by those published in Fielding’s own day. 
2 xIv, 265. 
311, 47-9 (Bk. I, xiv). 
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the tempests; but the vagabonds ought clearly to be banished, as 
is the superfluous humour of the body’’; .. .4 Fielding develops 
a further position by asserting the duty of all classes to the Whole. 
The passage is long, but worth quoting: 


Those duties . . . which fall to the higher ranks of men, even in this common- 
wealth, are by no means of the lightest or easiest kind. The watchings and 
fatigues, the anxieties and cares which attend the highest stations, render their 
possessors, in real truth, no proper objects of envy to those in the lowest, 
whose labours are much less likely to impair the health of their bodies, or to 
destroy the peace of their minds; are not less consistent with their happiness, 
and much more consistent with their safety. 

It is true, indeed, that in every society where property is established and 
secured by law, there will be some among the rich whose indolence is superior 
to the love of wealth and honour, and who will therefore avoid these public 
duties, for which avarice and ambition will always furnish out a sufficient 
number of candidates; yet however idle the lives of such may be, it must be 
observed, first, that they are by no means burdensome to the public, but do 
support themselves on what the law calls their own; a property acquired by the 
labour of their ancestors, and often the rewards, or fruits at least, of public 
services. Secondly, that while they dispose what is their own for the purposes 
of idleness, (and more especially, perhaps, if for the purposes of luxury,) they 
may be well called useful members of trading commonwealths, and truly said 
to contribute to the good of the public. 

But with the poor (and such must be in any nation where property is, that 
is to say, where there are any rich) this is not the case. For having nothing but 
their labour to bestow on the society, if they withhold this from it, they be- 
come useless members; and having nothing but their labour to procure a sup- 
port for themselves, they must of necessity become burdensome. 

On this labour the public hath a right to insist, since this is the only service 
which the poor can do that society, which in some way or other hath a right 
to the service of all its members, . . .5 


In these paragraphs Fielding states the grounds for repressing 
the appetites of the lower classes for luxury, which are the great 
causes of the late increase of robbers in the streets of London, 
and he also states the grounds for his projected reform. He very 
sensibly proposes that workhouses be built by the county and not 
by the parish, since parishes are too small to maintain effective 
institutions. He also proposes that in these workhouses the wil- 
fully idle be compelled to work as prisoners—which name he 
frankly gives them. Vagabonds must be abolished. 

Nowadays Parson Adams, Tom Jones, and Partridge may seem 
full of the joys of carefree wandering; but when Fielding died 
the cult of the open road had not yet come into its own. That un- 
charitable parson, Trulliber, is hardly one of Fielding’s sympa- 
thetic characters; but, with a sort of dramatic irony, he echoes 


4x, 137. 
5 x1, 138-9. 
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Fielding’s royal economist when he turns Parson Adams away 
with the remark, ‘‘I know what charity is better than to give to 
vagabonds.’”® Fielding’s Provision for the Poor will be effectual 
only when the poor are made ‘useful members of society’; i.e., 
when they contribute labor productive of good to the Whole. 

Further insight into Fielding’s attitude towards the lower 
classes as well as into his ideas concerning charity may be gathered 
from his essay found in The Champion for 16 February 1739-40. 
The basic principle here announced concerning charity is at first 
sight startling: those, he holds, who have never known a happier 
state than indigence deserve less aid, for they suffer less from 
poverty than do those who can no longer support ‘the character 
in which they were bred.’ If the lowest classes do not really ap- 
pear in the five groups specified as the properest objects of charity, 
it is not altogether callousness on Fielding’s part. The only poor 
here condemned are beggars, who are not ‘worthy poor’ since they 
do not contribute labor for the good of the Whole. They are a 
shame, not to the laws, which are adequate, but to the execution 
of the laws. Fielding then pauses to state his hope of dedicating 
a whole paper to the provision for the poor: thirteen years later he 
did just that in an elaborate pamphlet, wherein beggars and idle 
able-bodied men were to be ‘prisoners’ in his planned workhouses. 
The laws were to be enforced. In The Champion paper he is not 
talking of such people, and it is interesting to see how he classi- 
fies the unfortunates who have seen better days. The five groups 
in order of rising importance are: 

1. Gentlefolk reduced in circumstances through ill luck or ex- 
travagance. (One thinks of the Fielding family and of Billy Booth 
and his wife Amelia. ) 

2. Relatives of persons discredited because they opposed ministers 
of state in the cause of liberty. 

3. Persons in ‘‘professions and occupations, who have, by mis- 
fortunes and unavoidable accidents, been reduced from an afflu- 
ency to want.’’ 

4. Able followers of art or science who through envy or ill 
judgment of mankind suffer undeserved ill fortune and neglect. 

5. ‘‘Lastly, and perhaps chiefly,’’ those imprisoned for debt.’ 


61, 192. 
7 xv, 205-6. 
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This last class to deserve charity is one to which Fielding recurs 
more than once, and for which he had an especial sympathy. Here 
he is advocating an obvious social reform: for the rest of his ob 
jects of charity are persons of family, education, or genius. The 
proletariat hardly appears among them; but such persons as Par- 
son Adams, the St. Albans highwayman whom Tom Jones reforms, 
Heartfree, and many of the persons in Amelia clearly would qualify. 

Fielding’s central idea, then, concerning the relation of the 
classes to each other would be the concept of all classes working 
together for the good of the Whole. A contrasting idea that affects 
Fielding’s imagination is the notion that society as a whole is likely 
to be merciless towards any individual who is, as we say, out of 
luck. Joseph Andrews’s father, worthy Mr. Wilson, is of the 
opinion (III, iii) that ‘‘There is a malignity in the nature of 
man which, when not weeded out, or at least covered by a good 
education and politeness, delights in making another uneasy or 
dissatisfied with himself.’’* Dr. Harrison, benevolist though he 
is, warns Booth of the dangers of imprvdence in this world, ‘‘as 
the malicious disposition of mankind is too well known, and the 
eruel pleasure which they take in destroying the reputation of 
others.’”® This sort of mulice Fielding inconsistently assumes as 
a normal part of a general human attitude. The imperfect but 
virtuous individual is continually misjudged or misunderstood, 
not so much by some one person as by his general social environ- 
ment. It was, so we are unconvincingly told, ‘‘the universal 
opinion of all Mr, Allworthy’s family that [the boy Tom Jones] 
was certainly born to be hanged.’’?° . 

Sarah Fielding in her David Simple and elsewhere makes a strong 
use of similar exhibitions of malicious misjudgments, being particu- 
larly keen on the malice of stepmothers towards children. When 
Henry Fielding was eleven, his mother died, and the six children 
left were briefly looked after by a shrewish aunt. Presently when 
General Fielding brought home an Italian stepmother, a reputed 
papist, this aunt abetted young Harry in impudence towards his 
stepmother, and in the lawsuit that presently aired the family 
difficulties the small boy was depicted in a most unfavorable light 
by his father and his father’s servants. Clearly ‘the world’ might 


"81, 246. 
® v1, 109 (Bk. ITI, i); and see also Covent-Garden Journal, No. 14. 
1011, 107 (Bk. ITT, ii). 
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be unfair to a small Tom Jones or a Henry Fielding, or to a 
writer of political farces and pamphlets, or to an incorruptible 
successor (as Fielding was) in an established line of ‘trading’ 
justices of the peace. Fielding’s belief in the malignity of man- 
kind in the abstract had perhaps an empirical as well as a the- 
oretical basis. 

Another recurrent attitude towards the relation of the individual 
to the whole social or cosmic system is the idea that an All-Wise 
Creator has placed each one of us according to a divine plan, and 
that it is our duty to fill the ‘sphere’ assigned to each of us, and 
to stay in it contentedly—submitting, as Pope put it, ‘to be as 
blest as we can bear.’ Failure to stay in one’s proper station was a 
common mistake in conduct in the fiction of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Fielding more than once uses a variant of this idea. Men 
appointed to specialized functions, he thinks, are usually admira- 
ble when at work in their own skills; but outside their bounded 
sphere they may exhibit the worst of traits. British officers fight- 
ing at Gibraltar are heroic; but the ‘city-captains’ seen in Field- 
ing’s comedies and in London bondoirs are at best idle and at worst 
effeminate and worthless. At the end of his life during his Voyage 
to Lisbon, Fielding had a chance to study sailors, and of them he 
says: 

I am convinced that on land there is nothing more idle and dissolute; in their 
own element, there are no persons near the level of their degree, who live in 
the constant practice of half so many good qualities. . . . All these good 
qualities, however, they always leave behind them on shipboard: the sailor 
out of water is, indeed, as wretched an animal as the fish out of water.11 
Alongside of this opinion one must put the painful picture of 
sailors on land given at the beginning of the Voyage when Field- 
ing, helpless and dying of dropsy, was carried and hoisted aboard 
Captain Richard Veale’s ship, the Queen of Portugal. 

1 think [Fielding tells us] upon my entrance into the boat, I presented a 
spectacle of the highest horror. The total loss of limbs was apparent to all 
who saw me, and my face contained marks of a most diseased state, if not of 
death itself. . . . In this condition, I ran the gauntlope (so, I think I may 
justly call it), through rows of sailors and watermen, few of whom failed of 
paying their compliments to me, by all manner of insults and jests on my 
misery. No man who knew me will think I conceived any personal resentment 
at this behaviour; but it was a lively picture of that cruelty and inhumanity, 
in the nature of men, which I have often contemplated with concern; and which 
leads the mind into a train of very uncomfortable and melancholy thoughts. It 
may be said, that this barbarous custom is peculiar to the English, and of 


11 xvI, 273. 
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them only to the lowest degree; that it is an excrescence of an uncontroled 
licentiousness mistaken for liberty, and never shews itself in men who are 
polished and refined, in such manner as human nature requires, to produce 
that perfection of which it is susceptible, and to purge away that malevolence 
of disposition, of which, at our birth, we partake in common with the savage 
creation.12 

In a sense the gentleman himself had in Fielding’s time a 
specialized function, a sphere of his own to fill, which in the 
opinion of Fielding and other writers was not being properly filled. 
Everywhere Fielding gives a bleak picture of what he called ‘the 
ladder of fashion.’ ‘‘The highest life is much the dullest,’’ he 
tells us;** and one can see that he tolerates Molly Seagrim far 
more readily than he does Lady Bellaston. One of the harshest 
of his remarks about high society is found in his Preface to the 
Miscellanies, where he says: 
without considering Newgate as no other than human nature with its mask 
off, which some very shameless writers have done, a thought which no price 
should purchase me to entertain, I think we may be excused for suspecting, 
that the splendid palaces of the great are often no other than Newgate with 
the mask on.14 
This remark may well serve to sum up Fielding’s prejudice with 
regard to ‘polite’ society. He believes in the potentialities of 
human nature, but he has no faith in the palaces or the activities 
of ‘the great’. On the other hand he cannot tolerate vagabonds, 
in spite of a burning sense of the unhappiness of the poor. 

This attitude towards the extremes of the social spectrum is 
probably explained in part by the facts of Fielding’s own two 
special functions. As justice of the peace or as social worker (for 
he really was this last) he was preoccupied with the criminal poor ; 
while as an imaginative writer he was preoccupied with correcting 
the failings of the literate upperclasses. 


With regard to the psychology of the individual moral agent, 
to which we may now pass, Fielding’s central position is not dif- 
ficult to discern. He is devoted to the portrayal of what he called 
‘good nature’. It is true that man even apart from his specialized 
social function may be bad in himself or good in himself. Field- 
ing does not accept any doctrine of the natural goodness of all 
men. He gives us strong pictures of human malignity in Blifil 


12 xvi, 200-1. 
18 y, 94 (Bk. XIV, i). 
14 x11, 243. 
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and Jonathan Wild, but his major concern in his fiction is the 
dramatization of Good Nature. At times he plays with the idea 
that this quality is an innate endowment; but he never doubts 
that good works are the sure manifestation of its presence. The 
contrasting duality of human nature is illuminated for us in the 
contrasting sons of Bridget Allworthy. First we may note that 
Tom Jones’s technical illegitimacy serves no moral purpose; it is 
simply necessary to produce the indispensable plot mystery of his 
birth, without which there could be no complex weaving of cir- 
cumstance in the story. We may then go on to observe how neatly 
Fielding arranges the facts that Jones and Blifil are born o* ‘lie 
same mother, that they are brought up in the same healthy en 
vironment, that they are both subjected to the same educationa! 
attention from the heavy-handed Thwackum—and that the results 
in character are antithetical. Fielding’s theories of innate pre- 
disposition are obviously illustrated in the fact that one boy turns 
out to be cold, caleulating, selfish, ambitious—in a word, a vil- 
lain, who will end as a Calvinistie Methodist, a type Fielding ab- 
horred. The other lad, Tom himself, is obviously actuated by the 
highest innate good nature, that ‘glorious lust of doing good,’ 
as Fielding had defined it in an early poem entitled ‘Of Good 
Nature.’ In an even earlier Champion essay he had said, ‘‘Good 
nature is a delight in the happiness of mankind, and a concern 
at their misery, with a desire, as much as possible, to procure the 
former, and avert the latter; and this, with a constant regard to 
desert.’"** Tom’s juvenile sympathies did not constantly regard 
desert, and his true teacher, Allworthy, had to reprove him for 
his charity towards the undeserving game-keeper, Black George. 
Later, when experience has taught the young man his errors—or at 
least some of them—Tom concludes his lecture to Nightingale on 
sexual morality with the statement: ‘‘Nor would I, to procure 
pleasure to myself, be knowingly the cause of misery to any human 
being.’’!® 

This is Tom’s—and Fielding’s—central position. Benevolence, 
kindness, good nature—call it what you will—is the essence of 
virtue. With this position are contrasted those of Thwackum and 
Square: Square the deist prates of the ‘natural beauty of virtue’ 


15 xv, 258. 
16y, 108 (Bk. XIV, iv). 
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and ‘the eternal fitness of things”’—a fitness somewhat skewed 
when he is caught squatting behind the curtain in Molly Seagrim’s 
dirty loft. Thwackum, the rationalizing cleric, pays lip service to 
‘the divine power of grace’; but like Square has no interest in 
humble goodness or in charity. Thwackum is doctrinally akin to 
Fielding’s aversion, the Rev. George Whitefield. Tom Jones is 
allowed by Fielding to put up at the Bell Inn, Gloucester, because 
the Whitefields who keep it are in no wise tainted by the notions 
of their brother the Methodist. Through Parson Adams, Fielding 
best conveys his view of George Whitefield’s supposed reliance on 
faith without works. Adams had been Whitefield’s admirer as 
long as the Methodist had preached against luxury and splendor 
among the clergy; ‘‘but,’’ says the Quixotic parson, ‘‘when he be- 
gan to call nonsense and enthusiasm to his aid, and set up the de- 
testable doctrine of faith against good works, I was his friend no 
longer; for surely that doctrine was coined in hell.’’ On the Day 
of Doom the Parson expected to hear such believers (Blifil might 
be one) ery out, ‘‘Lord it is true I never obeyed one of thy com- 
mandments, yet punish me not, for I believe them all.’’* 

Tom Jones, like his author, had a fervent belief in good works. 
It is as a reward for continual kindness that in Tom’s darkest hour 
towards the end of the story such a cloud of character witnesses— 
the amateur highwayman, Mrs. Miller, her daughter Nancy, Night- 
ingale, Jenny Waters herself, and others—rise up to testify to 
his good-natured virtue. 

While Fielding will have no patience with ‘rationalizing divines’ 
who exalt faith against good works, he will assent to the possibility 
that Tom and Blifil were from birth predestined to virtue and 
villainy, respectively. In many of his writings Fielding plays with 
this idea of determinism. He gives a clear indication of his view 
at the very beginning of his long essay on ‘‘The Knowledge of the 
Characters of Men.’’ Men ‘‘even of the same climate, religion, and 
education,’’ he tells us, show wide differences from each other 
such as ‘‘could hardly exist, unless the distinction had some original 
foundation in nature itself.’’ 


This original difference [he continues] will, 1 think, alone account for that 
very early and strong inclination to good or evil, which distinguishes different 
dispositions in children, in their first infancy; ... and... in persons, who, from 


17 11, 114 (Bk. TTT, iii). 
181, 96 (Bk. I, xvii). 
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the same education, &c., might be thought to have directed nature the same 
way; yet, among all these, there subsists . .. so manifest and extreme a differ- 
ence of inclination of character, that almost obliges us, I think, to acknowledge 
some unacquired, original distinction, in the nature or sou! of one man, from 
that of another.19 

Clearly, it is this idea of violent differences, ranging from good 
nature to malignity, even in the same household, that Fielding is 
dramatizing in Tom and Blifil. 

The possible influences of environment and education on such 
native endowment are considered, but not too explicitly. Joseph 
Andrews, in one of his somewhat surprisingly wise outbursts— 
this time on the subject of education—touches the matter with a 
homely analogue: 

I remember when I was in the stable, if a young horse was vicious in his 
nature, no correction would make him otherwise; I take it to be equally the 
same among men: if a boy be of a mischievous, wicked inclination, no school, 
though ever so private, will ever make him good: on the contrary, if he be of 
a righteous temper, you may trust him to London, or wherever else you please— 
he will be in no danger of being corrupted.20 
Good nature, ‘‘that amiable quality, which, like the sun, gilds over 
all our other virtues,’™ evidently needs not man’s adornings, and 
a really bad nature is quite reprobate. These are strong and ex- 
treme positions. Normally Fielding would be content to say that 
bad education can only corrupt. It is also clear that bad environ- 
ment is dangerous. ‘‘If he be of a righteous temper, you may trust 
him to London,’’ Joseph says; and Joseph, whose Mrs. Potiphar 
was a widow in Mayfair, knew the dangers of the town. And so, 
evidently, did Henry Fielding, concerning whose youthful ac- 
quaintance with London society we fortunately or unfortunately 
know nothing. We do know, however, that whenever he writes 
about London his tone becomes grim, hard, distressing. He could not 
succeed in high comedy; for he saw nothing comic in high society. 
Says a ‘lady’ in one of his plays: ‘‘I know very few people who 
are ashamed of anything.’*? In that proposition too many of the 
‘fine ladies’ in his comedies could agree. Tom Jones, although 
written in more exuberant high spirits than almost any novel in 
English, nevertheless loses its effervescence and verve in its last 
six books, when the narrative moves to London, to the lodging house, 


19 XIV, 281-2. 

201, 262. 

21 xv, 259. 

22 x1, 103 (The Universal Gallant, Act TT). 
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the gaol, the gilded mansion of Lady Bellaston, who was certainly 
ashamed of nothing; and to events dominated by such persons as 
the inept and cowardly villain Fellamar, the tawdry Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, or so flabby a youth as Nightingale. The effect becomes 
grim beyond intention. 

Except in the ease of the tradesman Heartfree, virtue’s last- 
page reward in Fielding’s novels is a quiet life in the country. 
In sly contrast to the celebrated Mrs. Pamela Andrews, half of 
whose story was ‘‘Pamela in High Life,’’ Fielding makes Pamela’s 
ex-brother Joseph declare in a final sentence that he will imitate 
his parents, the Wilsons, in their retirement, ‘‘nor will be pre- 
vailed on by any booksellers, or their authors, to make his appear- 
ance in high life.’** Captain Booth and Amelia gladly quit the 
town, the scene of so many of their woes, and so, of course, do 
Tom and Sophia. It is touching to find in the Journey from this 
World to the Next that Fielding represents Anna Boleyn as happy 
in the country and miserable at court. When her father took her 
to live in a country house, ‘‘where there was nothing grand or 
superfluous, but everything neat and agreeable,’’ she was at first 
solitary, but, she says, 
when T had lived here a little time, I found such a calmness in my mind, and 
such a difference between this and the restless anxieties I had experienced in 
a court, that I began to share the tranquillity that visibly appeared in every- 
thing around me. I set myself to do works of fancy, and to raise little flower- 
gardens, with many such innocent rural amusements; which, although they are 
not capable of affording any great pleasure, yet they give that serene turn of 
mind which I think much preferable to anything else human nature is made 
susceptible of. I now resolved to spend the rest of my das here, and that 


nothing should allure me from that sweet retirement, to be again tossed about 
with tempestuous passions of any kind.?4 


If the fair lady had been merely a character in Fielding, he would 
have given her the happy ending that history and life at court 
made impossible. We may infer that environment can aid the 
development of one’s nature. Inference must also account for 
much of any conclusion reached as to Fielding’s notion of the 
efficacy of education and its relation to the doctrine of natural good- 
ness. In a late essay he wrote: 


Tho’ nature .. . must give the seeds, art may cultivate them. To improve or to 
depress their growth is greatly within the power of education. To lay down 


231, 394. 
2411, 332. 
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the proper precept for this purpose, would require a large treatise, and such 
I may possibly publish hereafter.25 

But he did not, and he is never specific on the subject, though 
he allows Parson Adams and Joseph to argue over public vs. 
private schooling, and gives us a picture of faulty education as 
conducted by Thwackum in Tom Jones. Although like his sister 
Sarah he deprecates the great aristocratic instrument of educa- 
tion, flogging, he yet seems to think of education as moral disci- 
pline rather than as the acquisition of either information or skill. 
The school of experience may or may not be efficacious. For Tom 
Jones it works—at least Fielding pretty certainly thought Tom 
acquired prudence and moral wisdom by his contacts with life on 
the roads. The inserted histories of Joseph’s father, Mr. Wilson, 
and the Man of the Hill in Tom Jones are examples that make 
mere experience a dubious teacher. 

We shall hardly begin to understand Fielding’s psychological 
doctrines unless we recognize with him a sort of duality of the 
passions (as the emotions were in his day called). This duality is 
bluntly stated by his sister in one of her stories: 

There appears to be but two grand master passions or movers in the human 
mind, namely, Love and Pripe. And what constitutes the beauty or deformity 
of a man’s character, is the choice he makes under which banner he determines 
to enlist himself: but there is a strong distinction between different degrees 
in the same thing, and a mixture of two contraries. Thus a man may be 
more or less proud, but if Prive be his characteristic, he cannot be a good 
man. So a man may be more or less attracted by love, and rouzed to benevo- 
lent actions; but whilst he preserves Love as the characteristic of his mind, 
he cannot be a bad man.26 

There is occasional question in Fielding’s mind as to whether man 
is capable of voluntary enlistment under a good or a bad passion 
or whether some predestined or ruling passion determines his 
‘character.’ There is no doubt in his mind as to the importance 
of the passions. Like Richard Steele and many others of his gen- 
eral period, he attempts to evaluate the Stoic and the Christian 
views of man’s nature. He would not, with the Stoic, extirpate 
the passions; but would, with the Christian, emphasize the pas- 
sions of hope and fear and the related doctrine of rewards and 
punishments. Like others of his day he talks of a master passion, 
at times called ‘self-love’ and at times called simply the dominant 


25 xtv, 194 (The Covent-Garden Journal, No. 48). 
26 The Cry (1754), m1, 129-30. 
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or ruling passion. He develops no extensive system of ideas on 
these subjects, but repeatedly he dramatizes the working of the 
passions as they contrast in men of good or ill endowment. Note 
for example, the dramatized contrast between Tom and Blifil in 
the exquisitely devised little episode concerning the bird that 
Tom had tamed and given to Sophia. One day the jealous Blifil 
when in the garden with Sophia 

observing the extreme fondness that she showed for her little bird, desired 
her to trust it for a moment in his hands. Sophia presently complied . . . and, 
after some previous caution, delivered him her bird, of which he was no 
sooner in possession, than he slipped the string from its leg and tossed it into 
the air. 

The foolish animal no sooner perceived itself at liberty, than forgetting 
all the favors it had received from Sophia, it flew directly from her, and 
perched on a bough at some distance. 

Tom, aglow with kindness, climbs the tree, the bough breaks, he 
falls into the canal, and is thought to be in danger of drowning. 
When the excitement is over, Blifil, with finished hypocrisy, ex- 
plains what happened : 

Indeed, uncle, I am very sorry for what I have done; I have been unhappily 
the occasion of it all. I had Miss Sophia’s bird in my hand, and thinking 
the poor creature languished for liberty, I own I could not forbear giving it 
what it desired; for I always thought there was something very cruel in 
confining anything. It seemed to be against the law of nature, by which 
everything hath a right to liberty; nay, it is even unchristian, for it is not 
doing what we would be done by: but if I had imagined Miss Sophia would 
have been so much concerned at it, I am sure I never would have done it; 
nay, if I had known what would have happened to the bird itself: for when 
Master Jones, who climbed up that tree after it, fell into the water, the bird 
took a second flight, and presently a nasty hawk carried it away.27 

For ingenuity and transparency this is admirable. It contributes 
almost nothing to the advancement of the plot, but it illustrates 
good nature set off by its foil, and incidentally is an: interesting 
bit of satire on many a sentimental cliché of the time. And it 
obviously exists to dramatize human motives. 

Fielding’s most explicit theorizing about the passions is found 
in his novel, Amelia. This, easily the most intellectual of his stor- 
ies, is really almost a fantasy on the subject of the Stoic and 
Christian attitudes towards conduct. The plot situation at first 
sight seems to indicate nothing of this, and from the time of its 
publication the book has been frequently misunderstood. Fielding 
devoted more than one essay in his Covent-Garden Journal to ex- 
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planation and defense of what he called his favorite child. Cen- 
trally, the novel glorifies the perfect wife; and Amelia, firm as a 
rock, is the static character against which the storms of adversity 
beat. Most of the action concerns the unemployment of her hus- 
band, Captain Booth, who wants to get back into the army, where 
he has a rather distinguished record; but commissions had to be 
purchased (as they did down to 1871), and Booth had neither 
money nor a patron who would in recognition of the young man’s 
merit provide the purchase money—unless at the price of Amelia’s 
honor. The personal aspect of this situation deals with the neces- 
sity of curing Booth of psychological flaccidity, the result of his 
unfortunate belief that men act from their ruling passions, and 
that moral energy is futile. His ultimate conversion to the Chris- 
tian point of view solves this difficulty, and there is no reason 
thereafter to fear that the fortune so happily inherited by Amelia 
will be dissipated by her husband, who had been economically in- 
competent only so long as he had no belief in moral struggle. The 
social aspect of the plot deals with the disineclination of more for- 
tunate men of rank and wealth to act from other than selfish pas- 
sions and to recognize merit (i.e., Booth’s merit) disinterestedly. 
In other words, like Smollett, Dr. Johnson, and many ‘other mid- 
century authors Fielding was attacking the selfishness, the hard- 
ness, of pretending patrons. 

The whole psychological theory back of the action, then, rests 
on the ideas current as to the passions. The Christian religion 
utilizes the passions; the Stoie scorns them. The first point of 
view is seen towards the end of the story (Bk. XII, v), where the 
benevolent Dr. Harrison remarks, ‘‘if men act, as I believe they 
do, from their passions, it would be fair to conclude that religion 
to be true which applies immediately to the strongest of these 
passions, hope and fear; choosing rather to rely on its rewards and 
punishments than on that native beauty of virtue which some of 
the ancient philosophers thought proper to recommend to their 
disciples.’** Harrison is Fielding’s best embodiment of the Chris- 
tian or benevolist point of view. 

On the other hand, the noble Roman ethic is exhibited in the 
person of Colonel James. 


His mind [Fielding tells us] was formed of those firm materials of which 
28 vil, 313 (Bk. XII, v). 
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nature formerly hammered out the Stoic, and upon which the sorrows of no 
man living could make an impression. A man of this temper, who doth not 
much value danger, will fight for the person he calls his friend, and the 
man that hath but little value for his money will give it him; but such friend- 
ship is never to be absolutely depended on; for, whenever the favorite passion 
interposes with it, it is sure to subside and vanish into air. Whereas the man 
whose tender disposition really feels the miseries of another will endeavour to 
relieve them for his own sake; and in such a mind, friendship will often get 
the superiority over every other passion.29 


Here Fielding himself speaks: about 250 pages earlier the less 
intelligent Booth, blinded by his faulty notions, had characterized 
James (whom he regarded as his best friend) as ‘‘one of the best 
natured men in the world’’; and he adds: 

This worthy man, who had a head and a heart perfectly adequate to every 
office of friendship, stayed with me almost day and night during my illness; 
and by strengthening my hopes, raising my spirits, and cheering my thoughts, 
preserved me from destruction. The behaviour of this man alone is a suf- 
ficient proof of my doctrine, that all men act entirely from their passions; 
for Bob James can never be supposed to act from any motives of virtue or 
religion, since he constantly laughs at both; and yet his conduct towards me 
alone demonstrates a degree of goodness which perhaps few of the votaries 
of either virtue or religion can equal.30 

Here Booth quite plausibly mistakes casual, selfish kindness for 
true good will; realistic understanding of James and his type of 
selfish kindness was one of the hardest lessons Booth had to learn. 
When James’s ruling passion interposed, apparent friendship 
turned to unscrupulous treachery. 

Pope had thought it impossible to determine the specific pas- 
sion ruling in any mind; and Fielding nowhere indicates any par- 
ticular passion for Booth; but in the very first paragraph of the 
novel he comments on the results of Booth’s defeect— 


the miseries in which men of sense sometimes involve themselves by quitting 
the directions of Prudence, and following the blind guidance of a predominant 
passion; in short . .. all the ordinary phenomena which are imputed to For- 
tune; whom, perhaps, men accuse with no less absurdity in life, than a bad 
player complains of ill luck at the game of chess.31 

Booth’s ‘disadvantageous opinion of Providence’ is due to his 
tendency to place the blame for his misfortunes outside himself. 
Fielding, with the help of Dr. Barrow’s sermons, cures Booth of 
this trait and sets him again on the right road of moral integrity 
and struggle for virtue. Fielding always asserts the moral re- 
sponsibility of the individual; even in Amelia, where social con- 


29 v1, 90 (Bk. VIII, v). 
30 v1, 127 (Bk. ITI, v). 
31 v1, 1-2 (Bk. I, i). 
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ditions loom large, he, unlike some modern novelists, never allows 
society to become the scapegoat for the individual. 

And yet society is bad. In a steady stream of illicit suitors for 
Amelia’s favors, a succession of hard divines and callous noble 
lords, Fielding exhibits the extreme selfishness of the upper classes, 
until the gentle Amelia herself, ‘a person of calm passions’ cries 
out, ‘‘Good Heavens! ... what are our great men made of? are 
they in reality a distinct species from the rest of mankind? are 
they born without hearts?’’” Booth’s reply, in part, is: 

I have often told you . .. that all men, as well the best as the worst, act 
alike from the principle of self-love. Where benevolence therefore is the up- 
permost passion, self-love directs you to gratify it by doing good, and by re- 
lieving the distresses of others; for they are then in reality your own. But 
where ambition, avarice, pride, or any other passion, governs the man and 
keeps his benevolence down, the miseries of all other men affect him no more 
than they would a stock or a stone. And thus the man and his statue have 
often the same degree of feeling or compassion. 

This tangle of truth and error proves difficult for Amelia—and for 
Fielding—to unsnarl. From the few passages here quoted it must 
be obvious that Amelia is a very argumentative novel: enuncia- 
tion of ethical principles preocecupies the author rather more than 
plot, character, or dramatic effect. 

This preoccupation also existed in Jonathan Wild, which is frag- 
mentary and episodic in action, and not too clear in its intellectual 
skeleton. The whole is given life and apparent movement by the 
robust irony that marks its method. For our purposes it is inter- 
esting as further evidence of Fielding’s concern with moral prin- 
ciples, which he attempted to dramatize in effective fable. The 
ethical pronouncements in Jonathan Wild have an accidental in- 
terest two hundred years after the fact in that Fielding heaps 
scorn on a sort of ‘great man’ whose ideals are courage, power, 
and ruthlessness. Fielding divides men into three classes: first, 
the great; for whom the ironic prerequisites are ‘‘a bold heart, a 
thundering voice, and a steady countenance.’’* This class in- 
cludes not merely ‘‘the sackers of towns, the plunderers of 
provinces, and the conquerors of kingdoms’’ but more especially 
the trickster and cheat, whether he be a thief or a prime minister. 
The whole book has been regarded as a satire on Sir Robert Wal- 
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pole, the Prime Minister, who was commonly spoken of as ‘the 
great man.’ It seems more truly to be directed against the political 
abuses of the system in which Walpole was deeply involved. 

After the great man, we have secondly the good man—typified 
here by Heartfree, who is the antithesis of both power and ability. 
He is an Allworthy involved in a tradesman’s difficulties that long 
prove too much for him. But the great man need not always be 
rogue ; nor the good man always inept. There is a third class who 
combine the best traits of both the great and the good. This class 
represents, so Fielding tells us, 
the true sublime in human nature. That elevation by which the soul of man, 
raising and extending itself above the order of this creation, and brightened 
with a certain ray of divinity, looks down on the condition of mortals. This 
is indeed a glorious object, on which we can never gaze with too much praise 


and admiration. A perfect work! the Iliad of Nature! ravishing and aston- 
ishing, and which at once fills us with love, wonder, and delight.%5 


This exuberant passage, unusual in Fielding, is important as rec- 
ognizing an ideal which he admired greatly as embodied in Richard- 
son’s Clarissa, but which he himself perhaps never attempted un- 
less when he created Amelia, who at times fills a reader with love, 
wonder, and delight. In general, Fielding’s desire to keep fiction 
within the bounds of the plausible and the probable, kept him near 
the earth. He deals with the imperfect types of the partly great 
and the partly good. With regard to the principles of goodness he 
observes in his prefatory remarks on Jonathan Wild: ‘‘This is 
the doctrine which I have endeavoured to inculcate in this history, 
confining myself at the same time within the rules of probability.’’*® 


In every preface or dedication that he ever wrote Fielding ex- 
pressed this desire to promote virtue: he had doctrine to state. It 
is, however, less important to be minute in canvassing the nature 
of this doctrine than to consider the artistic problem involved— 
since we do not, if we are wise, go to novelists or playwrights for 
a system of ethics. The problem is largely one of lively imaginative 
fusion of diverse elements, such as the moral doctrine (which seems 
to be the point of departure), and the various circumstances— 
personality, environment, dramatic action, through which doctrine 
is expressed. This fusion seems, to present-day readers, at times 
imperfect, if only because Fielding as commentator will not keep 
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himself off the stage. In Tom Jones there are relatively few inor- 
ganic details. The story of the Man of the Hill has seemed to some 
a needless excrescence; but Tom’s remarks to this old misanthrope 
as well as his sermon delivered earlier to the Quaker at Hambrook 
are Fielding’s way of calling attention to Tom’s natural wisdom 
and to the fact that Tom is now rapidly maturing and acquiring 
prudence. A less fused comment in the story is that designed for 
the curious episode of Partridge’s misconduct with the gypsy 
woman, arranged by her shameless husband. Here Fielding pauses 
in order to suggest the superiority of gypsy justice as compared 
with the commercializing of a wife’s virtue seen frequently in the 
cases of criminal conversation tried in the courts of King George 
II—and seen in Fielding’s Modern Husband (1732). The neatly 
devised gypsy episode would be admirable in a periodical essay, 
but it adds nothing essential to the tale of Tom Jones. 

Fielding evidently felt that this sort of comment on the life of 
his day was a valuable part of his art, and he frequently speaks 
in his own person in order to include comment. He justifies this 
intrusion of himself by the example of the Greek tragie chorus; 
but that sort of infringement on dramatic action, though similar, 
is on a more subtle imaginative level. The best justification for 
Fielding’s intrusions of himself is their brilliance. His eighteen 
introductory chapters to the eighteen books of Tom Jones are among 
his most brilliantly written essays. They are footlights illumin- 
ating what passes on the stage: we are conscious of their existence 
as independent of the action of the story, but we enjoy them and 
profit from their discussions of the problems of narrative art. 

It is true, however, that Fielding, unlike the Greek tragie chorus, 
is frequently an aloof spectator of what goes on. At crucial mo- 
ments he avoids—even shirks, one might say—emotional scenes. He 
is a comic artist and wit rather than one who loves to depict 
warmth of emotion. In scenes of emotional elevation he is seldom 
implicitly and unconsciously present. In scenes of comedy tinged 
with acid he does have this sense of presence. With the lachrymose 
reconciliation scenes of Colley Cibber’s fifth acts in mind we may 
forgive Fielding for so frequently closing the door on the emo- 
tions of his characters. He more than once breaks the illusion by 
informing us that the pencil of his friend Hogarth alone would do 
justice to a scene; that the pen of an author cannot. A typical, 
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and not regrettable, case when he does not close the door on the 
reader may be seen in the episode where Lady Booby brings the 
heavy artillery of her charms to bear upon Pamela’s chaste brother, 
her footman. In response to her suggestion that under certain cir- 
cumstances his inclinations might be fired, Joseph replies: ‘‘If 
they were, I hope I should be able to control them, without suffer- 
ing them to get the better of my virtue.’’ At this point both 
Fielding and Lady Booby strike an attitude: 

You have heard, reader, poets talk of the statue of Surprize; you have 
heard, likewise, or else you have heard very little, how surprize made one of 
the sons of Croesus speak, though he was dumb. You have seen the faces, 
in the eighteen-penny gallery, when, through the trap-door, to soft or no music, 
Mr. Bridgewater, Mr. William Mills, or some other of ghostly appearance, 
hath ascended, with a face all pale with powder, and a shirt all bloody with 
ribbons;—but from none of these, nor from Phidias or Praxitiles, if they 
should return to life—no, not from the inimitable pencil of my friend Ho- 
garth, could you receive such an idea of surprize as would have entered in 
at your eyes had they beheld the Lady Booby when those last words issued 
out from the lips of Joseph. ‘Your virtue!’ said the lady, recovering after 
a silence of two minutes; ‘I shall never survive it. Your virtue! ’37 
To condemn this sort of interruption is to indulge in the very sort 
of eighteenth-century ‘rules criticism’ which we affect to scorn. 
The question is not, May this be done? but rather, Is this not well 
done? 

The episode of Sophia’s bird is an admirable example of action 
and utterance fused with setting, persons, and, above all, the 
moral doctrines involved. Fielding’s stories bristle with minute 
examples equally effective. The Andover coach finds Joseph An- 
drews robbed, naked, and beaten almost to death, by the side of the 
road. Prudish ladies cannot tolerate a nude male in the same 
coach with themselves. An argument ensues, and no one wishing 
to furnish a great-coat to wrap Joseph in, the young man might 
have been left to perish, unless, as Fielding tells us, ‘‘the postillion 
(a lad who hath been since transported for robbing a henroost) 
had voluntarily stript off a great coat, his only garment, at the 
same time swearing a great oath (for which he was rebuked by 
the passengers), ‘That he would rather ride in his shirt all his life 
than suffer a fellow-creature to lie in so miserable condition’.’’** 
Such knife-thrusts of sudden inspiration are not uncommon. The 
fusion is admirable; the statement of doctrine is made dramatic. 
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Fusion frequently is attempted by means of witty elaboration, 
as is most appropriate in a eomic artist with an ironie attitude 
towards life. Jonathan Wild pays an evening visit to Miss Tishy 
Snap, but on his arrival he 
found only Miss Doshy at home, that young lady being employed alone, in 
imitation of Penelope, with her thread or worsted, only with this difference, 
that whereas Penelope unravelled by night what she had knit or wove or spun 
by day, so what our young heroine unravelled by day she knit again by night. 
In short, she was mending a pair of blue stockings with red clocks; a cir- 
cumstance which perhaps we might have omitted, had it not served to show 
that there are still some ladies of this age who imitate the simplicity of the 
antients.39 
The absurdity of this witticism perhaps lends it charm; if you 
urge that here again Fielding is the intrusive spectator, one may 
urge that it achieves with economy what James Joyce elaborated 
in greater detail, namely, the chasm between the epic and the real- 
istic planes of existence. Fielding is at his best, doubtless, in 
facetious ingenuity rather than in pathetic directness. 

He was fascinated by Don Quixote and more than once avows 
his discipleship of Cervantes. On the original titlepage of Joseph 
Andrews he announced that it was written in the manner of Don 
Quixote. There is, however, no readier way of becoming aware of 
Fielding’s limitations than by comparing him with Cervantes. Both 
men are teachers, satirists, and wits; but the wit of Cervantes was 
less self-conscious than Fielding’s. Sancho Panza’s quip, ‘‘ We are 
all as God made us, and many of us much worse’’, is beyond Field- 
ing in its simple pungency that was neither biting nor burning. 
Cervantes has the emotional warmth with which to fuse completely 
the diverse elements found in a truly rich mind, and this com- 
pletely fused imaginative richness, though present, is less common 
in Fielding. He attempts to copy the knight-errant of La Mancha 
more than once; but look at Sancho Panza sobbing by Don Quixote’s 
death-bed—and sobbing sincerely yet comically—and you see just 
what Fielding could hardly do: 

** Alas!’’ answered Sancho, sobbing, ‘‘dear Sir, do not die; but take my coun- 
sel, and live many years; for the greatest madness a man can commit in this 
life, is, to suffer himself to die, without anybody’s killing him, or being 
brought to his end by any other hand than that of melancholy. Be not lazy, 
Sir, but get out of bed, and let us be going to the field, dressed like shep- 
herds, as we agreed to do: and who knows, but behind some bush or other 


we may find the lady Dulcinea disenchanted as fine as heart can wish? If 
you die for grief of being vanquished, lay the blame upon me, and say, you 
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were unhorsed by my not having girted Rozinante’s saddle as it ought to have 
been: besides your worship must have read in your book of chivalries, that it 
is a common thing for one knight to unhorse another, and him, who is van- 
quished to-day, to become a conqueror to-morrow.’ ’40 
It is no disgrace not to equal one’s master when the master is super- 
lative; but this blend of sincere simplicity with heartbreak and 
shrewd argumentative effort (for Sancho was of a social class that 
could imagine no better place to come upon a fine woman than 
‘behind some bush or other’) is in warmth and directness, its lack 
of self-conscious witticism something that Fielding hardly achieved. 
On his own comic, ironic level, however, he is brilliant and incisive. 
A superb example is the scene where Lady Booby makes her major 
assault on Joseph. She intends to maintain the difference in their 
social stations and yet be perfectly affectionate and quite clear in 
her proposals. Consequently she addresses her footman with the 
somewhat inappropriate but kindly and subordinating appellation 
of ‘child’. She intends to arouse Joseph and yet not involve herself 
too far until she is sure of Joseph’s reaction ; consequently she will 
practise, with seeming carelessness, what Fielding elsewhere calls 
‘the laying on of hands’. All these implications are present and 
more too in the following brief passage, in which Lady Booby says, 
** “Consider, child,’ laying her hand carelessly upon his, ‘you are 
a handsome young fellow, and might do better; you might make 
your fortune.’ ’’* It may be remarked that here again Fielding 
is the mere spectator. But what a spectator! What insight! 
What a perfect blend of psychological contrasts, of moral 
implications, of social satire. What perfect ironic comedy the whole 
scene is, especially when we remember that the Hogarthian Slip- 
slop, with jealous eyes and enormous heaving breasts, has been 
drinking it all in—through the key-hole! And with what economy 
is the effect achieved. Two words, child and carelessly turn the 
trick. ‘‘ ‘Consider, child’, laying her hand carelessly upon his’’. . 
In such a scene the sense of presence and the robust high spirits 
so characteristic of Fielding are admirable. It is a mistake to think 
that his high spirits were gone before he wrote Amelia. That novel 
is less comic than the others because of its subject matter. Even in 
his later essays and in his last volume, the Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon, there are still coruseations of wit and moral comedy. This 
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last work, written, so to speak, with death staring him in the face, 
was so facetious that its courage and cheerfulness won condemna- 
tion from at least one member of the Richardson coterie. Thomas 
Edwards in a letter to Richardson says: ‘‘That a man, who had 
led such a life as he had, should trifle in that manner when im- 
mediate death was before his eyes, is amazing. From this book | 
am confirmed in what his other works had fully persuaded me of, 
that with all his parade of pretences to virtuous and humane af- 
fections, the fellow had no heart.’’4? 

This is the silly voice of prejudice, designed to please the im- 
plaeable author of Pamela. One must grant, however, that from 
first to last Fielding was the comic and moral satirist, with less 
interest in heart-throbs, as such, than had Richardson; he had, 
however, more interest and more ability in arriving at a rational 
understanding of man and man’s motives. He is intellectual and 
analytical rather than sentimental in delineations of character; but 
both as man and as author he did not lack heart. A student of 
literature is hardly the person to evaluate properly Fielding’s dis- 
tinguished career as justice of the peace in Bow Street or as social 
reformer, but no reader of his Proposal for Making an Effectual 
Provision for the Poor ean fail to recognize its profound under- 
standing and sympathy for the underprivileged. Apparently he 
once organized a tour of London slums of his day for a group of 
interested Members of Parliament, who later owned that conditions 
‘exceeded their imagination.’’ In reference to such slumming 
Fielding says: 
if we were to make a progress through the outskirts of this town, and look 
into the habitations of the poor, we should there behold such pictures of 
human misery as must move the compassion of every heart that deserves the 
name of human. What, indeed, must be his composition who could see whole 
families in want of every necessary of life, oppressed with hunger, cold, naked- 
ness, and filth, and with diseases, the certain consequence of all these: what, 
I say, must be his composition, who could look into such a scene as this, and 
be affected only in his nostrils? 

That such wretchedness as this is so little Jamented, arises therefore from 
its being so little known; but if this be the case with the sufferings of the 
poor, it is not so with their misdeeds. They starve, and freeze, and rot among 
themselves; but they beg and steal, and rob among their betters.43 

This serious, soundly critical attitude towards human misfor- 
tunes and weaknesses is present in all of Fielding’s best narrative 
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writing. His opinions are sincere convictions, and they every- 
where shape his work. He is witty, but seldom, if ever, trifling, 
and he does not lack sympathy, though his typical attitude towards 
life is likely to be ironic. His sense of values is just and sure. He 
is a great creator of character: he likes his people, usually, even 
when they go wrong. He affects a certain aloofness, and his inter- 
est in motives and in commenting on actions unfortunately breaks 
illusion for some readers, but normally he certainly achieves il- 
lusion. And above all he writes with a robust and spirited intensity. 
As has been said, he gives us the open air—never the air of a sick 
room. 





THE NIGHT JOURNEY IN THE AMBASSADORS 


By Ropert A. Durr 
The Johns Hopkins University 

That James wished his masterpiece to evoke his reader’s sense 
of mystery as well as to excite his intellectual and moral interest 
is apparent when he, ‘‘the teller of tales and the handler of pup- 
pets,’’ leans forward to describe his work as ‘‘a game of difficulty 
breathlessly played’’; and when he expresses his deep delight in 
the ‘‘business of looking for the unseen and the occult, in a scheme 
half-grasped, by the light or, so to speak, by the clinging scent, 
of the gage already in hand. No dreadful old pursuit of the hidden 
slave with bloodhounds and the rag of association can ever, for 
‘excitement,’ . . . have bettered it at its best.’’ We shall be taken, 
he seems to portend, along no facile way but ‘‘through winding 
passages, through alternations of darkness and light .. .’’; and 
we shall encounter at every turn, perhaps only as the vaguest 
sense of a thickening atmosphere, ‘‘more things than had been 
dreamt of in the philosophy of Woollett.’’ 

If we consider such a description appropriate to the novel (as 
James evidently deemed it), we must pause and wonder wherein 
the appropriateness lies. The simple narrative seems hardly to 
warrant a report couched in terms of the occult and the violent. 
The socially established but financially insecure Strether, instructed 
by wealthy Mrs. Newsome, goes to Paris to admonish her wayward 
son Chad that his future is in Woollett with the family business 
and not in Europe with the family scandal. Although Strether 
embarks in the full armor of his Puritan heritage, shortly after his 
arrival, and even while conveying Mrs. Newsome’s just indigna- 
tions to a disturbingly furbished Chad, he finds his panoply melt- 
ing under the warmth of his response to the unexpected grace and 
beauty of the people and places he is exposed to. The naked po- 
tential of the man, feeling for the first time since the long for- 
gotten initial visit in his youth the generating power of a vital 

1 Henry James, The Art of the Novel, ed. R. P. Blackmur (New York, 1934), 


pp. 311, 316. Citations from the text of The Ambassadors are to the Harper’s 
Modern Classics edition (New York, 1930). 
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climate, reacts with equal grace and beauty: he recognizes Marie 
de Vionnet’s rare excellence and acknowledges the superiority of 
the ‘‘way of Europe’’ over the ‘‘way of Woollett.’’ As a result 
he ranges himself on the side of Mme. de Vionnet against the new 
ambassadors commissioned by ‘‘the strenuous widow’’ to bring 
back both Chad and Strether; for, Mrs. Newsome is now convinced, 
her delegate has himself fallen into the hands of the infamous 
‘Frenchwoman. Strether is unsuccessful, however, in his noble ef- 
forts to sustain the relationship between Chad and Mme. de Vion- 
net; and he returns to his materially diminished but spiritually 
enlarged prospects in Woollett. 

On the face of it, there is here but small occasion for the intro- 
duction of mythological comparisons. Certain of the novels of 
Joyee, Mann, and Gide, for example, require such an approach, as 
does much of the poetry of Yeats, Eliot, Pound, and Jeffers. But 
of course their use of what Eliot has called ‘‘the mythical method’”? 
is manifest ; it is to be taken into account from the beginning. Not 
so with James. We do not find him translating the old stories of 
gods and goddesses and heroes, nor do we find him ‘‘manipulating 
a continuous parallel between contemporaneity and antiquity’ ’*— 
not, at any rate, as we normally understand that process. What 
then constitutes the night journey—that mythical adventure into 
the regions of mystery, terror, and apotheosis—in The Ambassadors? 

In so far as we are outside Strether’s mind, nothing. Could we 
have made the mission to Europe with him, instead of through him, 
everyone we met would have moved in a different light. Maria 
would have appeared to be what she is, a perceptive, intelligent, 
and kindly cosmopolitan, certainly not ‘‘the priestess of the oracle’’ 
(p. 92); Gloriani’s garden would have struck us as particularly 
interesting and pleasant, but not as a temple or sanctum; and 
even Marie de Vionnet would have seemed, though charming and 
fine, less than the goddess of a brave and strange new world. For 
it is only as Paris and the Parisians are seen through the eyes of 
the neophyte from Woollett that they exist numinously. To the 
anthropologist, what summons the Australian aboriginal youth to 
his trial and initiation is a simple homemade instrument of wood 


2 T. S. Eliot, ‘‘ ‘Ulysses,’ Order, and Myth,’’ The Dial (November, 1923) ; 
reprinted in Criticism: The Foundations of Modern Literary Judgement, ed. 
Schorer, et al. (New York, 1948), pp. 269-71. 


3 Ibid., p. 270. 
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and string which emits a peculiar humming sound when whirled 
swiftly about the head; but to the youth himself the sound of the 
bull-roarer is the voice of the mythical monster who is to devour 
him in order that through that death he may be reborn into man- 
hood. It is because we experience events through Strether that 
the structure and meaning of the adventure become comparable to 
the structure and meaning of the ancient and contemporary rites 
de passage and to the many myths and folk tales embodying the 
rhythm of death and rebirth. A work informed by what is termed 
an archetypal pattern conveys an emotive force—if its artistry is 
successful—not wholly comprehensible in terms only of society, 
morality, or cacophonous effects; and it may be one of the more 
important jobs of the critic to be able to reveal the universal form 
inspiring the techniques of individuation. For this reason we 
should at least supplement our usual critical vocabulary with the 
concepts associated with ritual and myth and dream, for the ‘‘new’’ 
quantity requires appropriate strategies to encompass it—to bring 
it to terms. 

In this light we can perhaps understand more clearly what James 
meant when he wrote about The Ambassadors that ‘‘the business 
of my tale and the march of my action, not to say the precious moral 
of everything, is just my demonstration of the process of vision.’”* 
For it is the ‘‘march of action,’’ the ‘‘ process of vision,’’ or—using 
our metaphor—the substratum of the rite de passage which we ex- 
perience with Strether that comprises the night journey in The 
Ambassadors. 

The hero’s adventure begins when his life’s cosmos, once pro- 
teetive, becomes restrictive. Strether delays meeting his old com- 
rade Waymarsh because he senses that were that epitome of New 
England to supervise his initial view of Europe his subsequent 
vision would surely be darkened. Our first insight into the man 
from Woollett thus reveals a compulsion to expand. It is because 
he is ready that he is able to hear the ‘‘note of Europe’’ and, 
moreover, to recognize it as a summons, 

That first afternoon and evening in Liverpool form for the 
American ‘‘a qualified draught of Europe,’’ but one which he 
takes nevertheless—being free of Waymarsh—‘‘at least undiluted’’ 
(p. 4). And the ‘‘potion’’ is intoxicating. Its effects prove as 


4 The Art of the Novel, p. 308. 
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profound and lasting as—and in a sense not very different from— 
those suffered by Tristan. For Strether does fall wholly and 
tragically in love—with Paris, and with the life he finds there. 
That city, to the man accustomed to the grey light of Woollett, 
seems a ‘‘vast bright Babylon’’ (p. 62) in whose magie light—‘‘in 
the light of Paris one sees what things resemble’’ (p. 143)—are re- 
vealed dimensions unknown to Woollett. The air, the tone, of 
this wonderful place pervades Strether’s sensibilities throughout, 
influencing the decisions he makes, li is the inevitable scene for 
the action that unfolds: action humming with a sense of magic 
and miracle. 

Strether is astonished at his—for him—extraordinary acquaint- 
ance with Maria Gostrey, but actually his response to the ‘‘note of 
Europe’’ prefigures her appearance and his acceptance, for she is 
the initiatory priestess, and the note of Europe was the announce- 
ment of her approach. Their meeting is fraught for him with a 
sense of opening destiny and no little of foreboding: ‘‘nothing 
could have been more odd than Strether’s feeling . . . that he was 
launched in something of which the sense would be quite discon- 
nected from the sense of his past, and which was literally beginning 
then and there’’ (p. 7). He is launched on a voyage which is to 
take him through alien seas and into dark regions. Before he reaches 
the other shore he will have felt himself swallowed down, along 
with his dark alter ego, Waymarsh, into ‘‘the fathomless medium,”’ 
where he will have ‘‘felt as if they passed each other, in their deep 
immersion, with the round, impersonal eye of silent fish’’ (p. 119). 

Strether vaguely feels even now that his chance meeting with 
Maria was somehow not simply chance. ‘‘It was almost,’’ he muses, 
‘fas if she had been in possession and received him as a guest’’ 
(p. 6). He intuits correctly, and she is happy to acknowledge his 
insight: ‘‘You see what I am... I’m a general guide—to ‘ Eur- 
ope,’ don’t you know? I wait for people—I put them through’’ 
(p. 13). Maria is hostess and guide for Strether as the Sibyl was 
for Aeneas and as Virgil was for Dante. It is largely by means 
of the secret aid of the guide that the hero successfully encoun- 
ters the first obstacles and trials of the initiatory journey. Like 
Theseus Strether finds his way through the labyrinth by holding 
firmly to the thread Maria has given him. ‘‘She was the blessing 
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that had become his need, and what could prove it better than that 
without her he had lost himself?’’ (p. 83) 

Strether’s deep uneasiness about what Maria represents evolves 
from his relationship with Waymarsh (to whom she symbolizes 
the monster, ‘‘Europe’’) and, hence, with his life’s pieties. He 
senses that the disparity between Waymarsh’s and his reception 
of things European, of Maria in particular, has established a rift 
in the continuity of their ground of values and that, so to speak, 
the underground waters filling the crevice are to widen it. He 
wonders, in fact, if he is not already underway upon those waters. 
‘*Was what was happening to himself then, was what already had 
happened, really that a woman of fashion was floating him into 
society, and that an old friend, deserted on the brink, was watch- 
ing the force of the current’’ (p. 29). Propelled by that current, 
whose force has been gathering for a quarter of a century, he is 
leaving Waymarsh—and the past orientation whose taboos he rep- 
resents—behind. Where it will lead he cannot know, but that it 
is moving away from his old world he understands with misgivings. 

There is thus another aspect to the omniscient aid. If she guides, 
she also lures. What she offers appears to be worth seeking, but 
the implied payment is forbidding. As Strether rightly perceives, 
he stands to lose ‘‘everything,’’ not only his chance for an ‘‘opu- 
lent future,’’ but also the only way of life he has ever known. 
‘The familiar life horizon has been outgrown; the old concepts, 
ideals, and emotional patterns no longer fit; the time for the pass- 
ing of a threshold is at hand.’”® 

When Strether receives word from Chad about the proposed 
visit to Gloriani’s ‘‘queer old garden,’’ he finds that he has ‘‘by 
this time, for all introductions and adventures, let himself reck- 
lessly go’’ (p. 133). This strangely receptive mood—the outcome 
of his immersion to date—is intensified by the quality of the 

5 Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces (New York, 1949), 
p. 51. Campbell’s study of the recurring patterns in the lives of the mytho- 
logical heroes is pertinent to this reading throughout- Cf. the pattern as 
studied in the following: Otto Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero 
(New York, 1914); Lord Raglan, The Hero: A Study in Tradition, Myth, 
and the Drama (London, 1936), Death and Rebirth (London, 1945); E. M. 
Butler, The Myth of the Magus (New York, 1948); Theodor H. Gaster, 
Thespis: Ritual, Myth and Drama im the Ancient Near East (New York, 


1950); Herbert Weisinger, Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall 
(East Lansing, 1953). 
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scene. To him, Gloriani’s home wears the aspect of a religious 
temple: 

Strether had presently the sense of a great convent, a convent of missions, 
famous for he scarce knew what, a nursery of young priests, of scattered 
shade, of straight alleys and chapel bells, that spread its mass in one quarter; 
he had the sense of names in the air, of ghosts at the window, of signs and 
tokens .... (p. 135) 

And he feels this ‘‘assault of images’’ as ‘‘sweeping away, as by 
a last brave brush, his usual landmarks and terms’’ (p. 134). For 
the crossing of the threshold of this Garden-Sanctum is a form of 
self-annihilation, a dying into life. ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it.’’ 

But the passage is not made without trial. ‘‘Or do you think 
that ye shall enter the Garden of Bliss without such trials as came 
to those who passed away before you?’ Strether knows he is 
undergoing a grave test; he regards Gloriani’s eyes ‘‘as the source 
of the deepest intellectual sounding to which he had ever been 
exposed’’ (p. 136). For Gloriani, as his name implies, embodies 
the glory of the terrible life of this new realm; and it is his im- 
plicit function to try the quality of all those approaching its 
premises. During Strether’s brief but momentous exposure to this 
‘*illustrious spirit’’ (p. 135), he has the ‘‘consciousness of opening 
to it, for the happy instant, all the windows of his mind, of letting 
this rather grey interior drink in, for once, the sun of a clime not 
marked in his old geography’’ (p. 135). Infused with a sense of 
light and warmth, Strether can only grope toward an understand- 
ing of its ultimate source, for the power felt so profoundly by him 
through Gloriani both is and is not of that fine man. The gods and 
goddesses are not the boon the hero seeks; they but embody and 
bestow the boon. What the hero seeks through them is, as it may 
be said, the power of an enlarged consciousness, the power to 
transcend the evil of antitheses by including them in a more en- 
compassing vision. 

After Gloriani excuses himself, Strether is left wondering wheth- 
er, ‘‘since he had been tested, he had passed,’’ feeling that this day, 
ef all, he might have done better than usual. And when little Bil- 
ham approaches him, Strether almost asks him outright: ‘‘Have I 
passed ?’—for of course I know one has to pass here’’ (p. 137). 


6 Koran 2:214. 
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That he has passed is affirmed for us in that central outpouring 
in which Strether urges the young man to live as fully as he ean. 
For the values he so fervently advocates to Bilham are precisely 
opposite to those of Woollett, and opposite, until just now, to those 
of his own which lay at the roots of his loss. Mrs. Newsome, Way- 
marsh, and Woollett are out of it, just as if they had never existed 
for the speaker, as if indeed it were a new man speaking. The 
hero has crossed over: 
Live all you can; it’s a mistake not to. It doesn’t so much matter what you 
do in particular, so long as you have your life. If you haven’t had that, what 
have you had? (p. 149) 

The triumph of Strether’s vision in this instance constitutes a 
major crisis successfully taken, but in the labyrinth ahead the hero 
must undergo continual crises; there will be new pitfalls to skirt, 
new thresholds to cross, before the end. Still, the fact that he has 
crossed over here signifies that he is capable of the ultimate boon. 
It is an epiphany revealing the place where he will come out. 

Quite properly, Marie de Vionnet and Lambert Strether are in- 
troduced in the garden-temple, while he is in the transformed state. 
The meeting is critical, for it is she whom he must ‘‘win’’ or ‘‘save”’ 
before the boon may be had, since it is she, ultimately, who em- 
bodies the boon. The relationship between hero and goddess is 
thus of the most intimate nature; she glows for him with an over- 
powering numinosity. And she has, this momentous Sunday after- 
noon, her effect. As with Maria and Gloriani, Strether’s sensi- 
bilities prove capable of ovyermastering the distorting influence of 
his ignorance, he sees Mme. de Vionnet, not as he had been pre- 
pared to see her—as ‘‘base, venal—out of the streets’’ (p. 39)— 
but as the goddess, beautiful and sublime. 

But the ambassador from Woollett, the hero from the mundane 
world, is not yet to know her in her totality. ‘‘Only geniuses of the 
highest realization can support the full revelation of the sublimity 
of this goddess. For lesser men she reduces her effulgence and 
permits herself to appear in forms concordant with their un- 
developed powers. Fully to behold her would be a terrible 
accident for any person not spiritually prepared. . . .’”’ Thus 
it is that for Strether at this point Mme. de Vionnet appears 


at different times as a Renaissance beauty, as ‘‘a goddess still 


7 Campbell, p. 115. 
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partly engaged in a morning cloud,’’ as ‘‘a sea-nymph waist-high 
in the summer surge’’ (p. 188). She is, ‘‘like Cleopatra in the 
play, indeed various and multifold’’ (p. 188). It is she who now 
lures him further into the maze, and deeper into himself. That she 
appears ‘‘in forms concordant with his undeveloped powers’’ is 
for Strether a blessing; later, although he will be better prepared, 
her ‘‘full revelation’’ will still constitute his severest trial. ‘‘He 
was moving verily in a strange air and on ground not of the 
firmest’’ (p. 185). 

Where Strether is inclined to condone, Waymarsh condemns; 
and his condemnation—either explicitly in the ‘‘sacred rage’’ and 
spoken admonition or implicitly in the dark frown and silence of 
the ‘‘grand style’’—clouds the ambassador’s consciousness with a 
sense of guilty divergence and treachery. He is more disturbed 
than he is ready to admit when he tells Maria: ‘‘He thinks us 
sophisticated, he thinks us worldly, he thinks us wicked’’ (p. 30). 

But if Waymarsh moralizes ‘‘from dry depths,’’ it is what 
Strether wants. ‘‘There’s no doubt I want you to come down on 
me and squash me’’ (p, 74). Waymarsh, as he exists for Strether 
at this time, compares with the father-ogre, the tyrant Holdfast, 
of myth, whose constricting power must be dissolved before the 
hero can attain his full stature. 

And we find that as the man from Woollett progresses further 
and further along the road of trials into the ‘‘great world,’’ over- 
coming obstacles to understanding, seeing more and more, Way- 
marsh becomes progressively dim in his mind. By the time the 
second wave of ambassadors has arrived we hear him telling Miss 
Gostrey: ‘‘I’m not always thinking of Mr. Waymarsh; in fact I 
find now I never am’’ (p. 300). This is partially due to the quali- 
fication of Waymarsh’s absolute position entailed in his taking 
Miss Barrace and Mrs. Pocock about Paris—and enjoying it. But 
his ‘‘eorruption’’ contributes only incidentally to his loss, for his 
friend, of the ‘‘sombre glow.’’ To the others Waymarsh is still 
very much Waymarsh. It is in Strether’s consciousness that he 
has lost both the grand manner and the right to the sacred rage. 
Our hero has advanced in his process of maturation beyond Way- 
marsh’s sphere of influence. Strether sees him, as he later more 
importantly comes to see Mrs. Newsome. 

Just as the hero has outgrown his fear of the father-figure, we 
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find he has overtaken his guide. He remembers his arrival, con- 
ceiving himself then as a helpless infant: ‘‘He could toddle alone, 
and the difference that showed was extraordinary .. . it having 
been but the day before yesterday that he sat at her feet and held 
on by her garment and was fed by her hand. ... She expressed 
it repeatedly ; he was already far beyond her .. .’’ (p. 234). That 
he no longer needs the guide is proof that he ean see for himself 
well enough not to fall against obvious obstacles, but not that his 
adventure is over. He has not yet reached the east in his journey 
on and under the sea; for he has not yet undertaken to cut him- 
self loose from the strong tie tugging him back toward the west. 
Strether’s ultimatum from Mrs. Newsome to return immedi- 
ately, with or without Chad, comes as the result of Waymarsh’s 
notice to the lady of Woollett that her ambassador himself stands 
on the verge of perdition. The summons confronts him with a 
decision of great importance. The choice is before him: either 
Woollett or Paris, either Mrs. Newsome or Mme. de Vionnet, either 
the security of a prescribed moral frame and maternal care or the 
perils entailed in the adult’s freedom to choose from moment to 
moment: either a ‘‘womb heaven’’ or a new birth. If he gets 
Chad, he will get Mrs. Newsome; and the reward of both will be 
what Woollett intends by marriage: ‘‘Consideration and comfort 
and security—the general safety of being anchored by a strong 
chain,’’ of being ‘‘ protected . . . from life’’ (p. 50). Thus Strether 
himself explains it to Maria in the very beginning. His conflict 
is acute, but he emerges in the calm of a decided sacrifice; he de- 
stroys the letter of diffidence and supplication he had written Mrs. 
Newsome and ‘‘had thereupon slept—as if it had been in some 
measure thanks to that sacrifice—the sleep of the just’’ (pp. 218- 
219). His decision is on his own shoulders, for Chad, ironically, 
is at this time ready to return with him. Strether can have all that 
he has come over to have. But he gives it up—everything—all 
that could have rendered his last years materially and emotionally 
comfortable. Chad is puzzled: ‘‘But what .. . does it all lead to 
for you?’’ ‘‘. . . Well, to my having a certitude that has been 
tested—that has passed through the fire’’ (p. 224). The certitude 
is Strether’s newly-formed piety, his certainty that Mme. de Vion- 
net and her world are finer in every way than ‘‘ Woollett browsing 
in its pride’’ (p. 110). And it refers to his half-understood in- 
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tentions to ‘‘scatter’’ himself for the sustenance of the good life 
as he sees it summed up in the creative relationship of Chad and 
Mme. de Vionnet. He will give himself in ransom for others. (And 
after the ‘‘crash,’’ as Miss Gostrey puts it, he will have his own 
Isis in Maria, who will, as she promises him, ‘‘Pick up the pieces’’ 
[p. 235].) 

From the first word of Sarah Pocock’s departure it is to Strether 

as if Mrs. Newsome herself were coming to deal with him. His fear 
of Sarah but reflects his consummate fear of her mother: 
What he dreaded was the effect of a single hour of Sarah Pocock, as to whom 
he was visited, in troubled nights, with fantastic waking dreams. She loomed 
at him larger than life; she increased in volume as she came; she so met his 
eyes that ... he already felt her come down on him, already burned, under 
her reprobation, with the blush of guilt, already consented, by way of penance, 
to the instant forfeiture of everything. He saw himself committed, under 
her direction, to Woollett, as juvenile offenders are committed to reforma- 
tories. (p. 244) 

Mrs. Newsome so thoroughly dominates his mind that even with 
the increased powers of his already acute sensibilities he is unable 
until near the end to see her clearly for what she is. The force of 
his attachment to that lady is more than intellectual and social and 
has to be combatted, during ‘‘troubled nights,’’ in the darkest 
regions of his being. In rejecting her care, Strether rejects his 
wish to remain in the spiritual correlative of the intra-uterine 
state of protected bliss. She is the ogre who guards the treasure, 
and she must be slain. 

Jim Pocock is the prototype of the kind of oversized boy the 
Mrs. Newsomes manufacture. Jim is very much in that lady’s 
esteem. He has not gone wandering off on his own; and he leaves 
all troublesome moral questions to the ladies. Strether recognizes 
now ‘‘that society, over there, of which Sarah and Mamie—and, in 
a more eminent way, Mrs. Newsome herself—were specimens, was 
essentially a society of women, and that poor Jim wasn’t in it”’ 
(p. 258). It is from what poor Jim signifies that the hero by his 
sacrifice escapes: psychic, moral, and spiritual growth stunted by 
the overweening, devouring care of the ‘‘terrible mothers.’’ The 
hero’s adventure, from this point of view, portrays the triumph of 
the élan vital over the death wish. 

The role of the mother-symbol is twofold. During the first half 
of the journey, until the sacrifice, she figures as the ‘‘terrible 
mother’’ who would devour the hero into herself; but—the sacri- 
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fice completed, the wish to remain within her sphere destroyed— 
the mother-image undergoes a transformation and comes to embody 
the ideal of the full life. The change is from the ‘‘devouring’’ to 
the ‘‘birth-giving’’ mother. She would be exclusively devouring 
did the hero fail to make the required sacrifice, thus remaining 
in the ‘‘womb,’’ unable to fulfill his man’s role in the world. But 
having succeeded in eradicating his regressive wish, he is reborn 
and returns to the outer world reconciled with the mother-image.* 
After Dante’s plunge into Lethe, the frowning, accusing Beatrice 
becomes the smiling, approving Beatrice. 

In our drama the Janus role of this symbol is given to two char- 
acters: the part of the devouring mother to Mrs. Newsome, the 
part of the life-giving mother to Maria. (Try Joycing the name: 
Maria—Mary, mother of Christ the Lamb; Gostrey—God’s Tree, 
the Tree of Jesse, whose life-renewing fruit through Mary was 
Jesus.) It is through Maria, as guide and sustenance (we recal! 
how he was ‘‘fed by her hand’’), that Strether is born into the 
world of light. 


During this critical period of his life, one important element of 
Strether’s journey into himself is his reliving the experiences of 
his youth, seeking a fresh and more penetrating insight into his 
life and into himself. His most painful memories have to do with 
the ‘‘period of detachment occupying the center of his life, the 
grey middle desert of the two deaths, that of his wife and that, 
ten years later, of his boy ...’’ (p. 37). It is the latter, ‘‘the young 
son he had stupidly sacrificed,’’ who chiefly signifies his inade- 
quacy. He accuses himself of having been, as regards the boy, 
‘‘unwittingly selfish’’ in that he had ‘‘so insanely given himself 
to merely missing the mother’’ he had ‘‘banished and neglected’’ 
(p. 58) the son. And it is this realization that lies at the back of 
his head when he first commits himself irrecoverably to Mme. de 
Vionnet on the oceasion of his strongly urging her to govern her 
daughter only with the utmost sensitivity and care. Immediately 
afterwards, Strether realizes that ‘‘he had, under pressure from a 
particular perception, inconsistently, quite stupidly, committed 
himself, and . . . she had driven in, by a single word, a little golden 
nail, the sharp intention of which he signally felt’’ (p. 192). 


‘ 


8See C. G. Jung, The Psychology of the Unconscious, trans. Beatrice M. 
Hinkle (London, 1951), chs. V-VIII especially. 
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This is the first reference to the golden nail. The metaphor oc- 
curs to Strether again ten days later at Notre Dame when, as he 
is aware, the commitment made on this occasion finds its fruition. 
The nail is that which fixes him to the cross of his sacrifice. Hence- 
forth he is to be the ‘‘firm object’? Mme. de Vionnet clings to in 
her efforts not to ‘‘drown.’’ He will deliberately offer himself 
as scapegoat in order to save her: ‘‘It was clearly better to suffer 
as a sheep than as a lamb. One might as well perish by the sword 
as by famine’’ (p. 211). 

During the dejewner—their ‘‘wedding feast’’—after Strether 
assures her he will do everything in his power to save her, Mme. 
de Vionnet strikes directly to the heart of the matter. She knows 
that in order for her not to lose in the end, Strether has to stay 
on the scene. For, she feels, it is only through him that Chad may 
be persuaded that his interest as well as his obligation is to re- 
main in Europe with the woman who has done so inestimably 
much for him. When, a moment later, she has exacted from him 
an explicit affirmation of his surrender to her cause, he feels that 
the golden nail she had driven in at the close of their conversation 
ten days ago has ‘‘ pierced a good inch deeper’’ (p. 216). 

Things have simplified now. In his determining interview with 
Sarah Pocock, when directly confronted with that ogre of fear and 
guilt in all its righteous outrage, Strether very clearly sees what 
ground he has chosen, and he stands firm: ‘‘Still, he could al- 
ways speak for the woman he had so definitely promised to ‘save.’ 
That wasn’t quite, for her, the air of salvation; but as that chill 
fairly deepened what did it become but a reminder that one might, 
at the worst, perish with her?’’ (p. 345). The union with the god- 
dess involves the hero’s ultimate trial. If he fails in his relation 
with her, he fails in his relation with life, and whether or not he 
sueceeds depends on whether or not he is prepared to sacrifice 
himself. ‘‘No ecreature,’’ writes Thomas Aquinas, ‘‘can attain a 
higher grade of nature without ceasing to exist.’’” 

Almost from the beginning, Strether dimly senses the nature 
of the role in which he is cast, the scapegoat, the hanged god; 
‘« |. it was he, somehow, who finally paid, and it was others who 
mainly partook. Yes, he would go to the scaffold yet for he 
wouldn’t know quite whom’’ (p. 332). And he is ready to pay, 


® Summa Theologica, 1, 63, 3. 
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as he puts it, ‘‘to the last drop of his blood’’ (p. 299). After his 
union with the goddess, he realizes ‘‘to what end’’ he is giving 
himself: it is to sustain the beautiful and symbolic relationship 
between Mme. de Vionnet and Chad, and it is by so doing to leave 
behind his old, restricted life and to become, for the years remain- 
ing, part of the perennially youthful world he has discovered. He 
gives his life to gain his life. 

Strether’s certitude receives its ultimate trial in the episode of 
his chance encounter with Chad and Mme. de Vionnet in the cafe 
of the country village. He is at last confronted with the absolute 
fact of an adulterous relationship. The initial impact of the image 
of Chad and Mme. de Vionnet on the river—when the air thick- 
ened with ‘‘the intimation that they were expert, familiar, fre- 
quent’’ (p. 382)—is felt by Strether as a ‘‘sharp, fantastic crisis 
that had popped up in a dream ...’’ (p. 399). It is as though the 
image and its connotations have thus been projected into the 
ideal scene (‘‘it was Lambinet’’ p. 375) by the force of the vul- 
garly human that would not remain repressed, as though the ide- 
ality of the picture has itself called up its complement. 

Later, he is quite aware that he was ‘‘at bottom, neither pre- 
pared nor proof’’ (p. 386) for the revelation and that, as a dire 
result, ‘‘verily, verily, his labor has been lost’’ (p. 399). If his 
labor has been lost it is because he now believes he has ranged 
himself, not on the side of the beautiful, the true, the good, but 
‘on the side of the fierce, the sinister, the acute’’ (p. 394). There 
was a lie in his idealized picture; his chance meeting uncovered the 
truth, and that truth for Strether wears the aspect of evil. At the 
last crisis, he fails. 

Of course, as far as his intelligent judgment goes, he still con- 
dones their relationship and gives everything left that he has to 
give—everything short of remaining in its presence— to sustain it. 
Strether is, as it were, physically incapable of living with it; he 
cannot stomach it. It is in this measure that the tragic quality of 
his experience emerges. He has undergone trial too late. Though 
he had wanted to sacrifice, to seatter himself abroad like the old gods 
in order to renew life, though he had wished to hang on the cross 
in ransom for others, the life is not renewed and the ransom is 
ineffectual. For if one thing is certain, it is that Marie de Vionnet 
will ‘‘lose in the end’’; it is she who ascends the scaffold. 
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In the last meeting of the hero and his goddess, despite his 
assurances and despite his sincere avowal to her that he will bring 
his influence to bear upon Chad in her behalf, she is aware, pain- 
fully, of what lies beneath his kindness. Seeing herself as she be- 
lieves he sees her (she ‘‘who would have liked to seem to him—well, 
sublime!’’ [p. 405]), she appears ‘‘old and abject and hideous 

. . abject above all’’ (p. 405). His protestations fall on the air. 
She recognizes her ‘‘doom.’’ When he takes refuge in repeating 
that there is something he can still do for her, she makes nothing 
of it: ‘‘That won’t help you,’’ she tells him. ‘‘There’s nothing to 
help’’ (p. 405). ‘‘No longer can the hero rest in innocence with 
the goddess of the flesh; for she is become the queen of sin.’’?° 
Strether makes an end to his union with the rarest creature he has 
ever known or will ever know, and to the realization of his potential 
role as the hero of her great world. 

Chad will soon return to Woollett to take up the family business 
of manufacturing the ‘‘vulgar little article of domestic use’’; he 
is ‘‘ Abel Newsome’s son’’ underneath it all. As little Bilham once 
put it to Strether, the Parisian Chad is but ‘‘a new edition of an 
old book’’ (p. 122). Strether’s change has been less apparent but 
more profound. For although his triumph has been greatly dimin- 
ished it has not been altogether lost. He does see Mrs. Newsome, 
and he does, most importantly, see himself. His journey has trans- 
ported him into the obscure regions of his soul, and he has recog- 
nized and expanded—if he has not wholly transcended—his limits. 
And now within those limits he is free. His return to Woollett 
looked at from one side, signals his defeat, but looked at from the 
other side it signals his victory as well: for it is an action born of 
his new insight. He knows that were he to stay on with Chad and 
Mme. de Vionnet, sooner or later he would find himself judging, 
condemning. Now, in any event, he has at least the memory of his 
wonderful pair and of the way, whatever the outcome, he had given 
what he could of himself for them and for the ideal they symbol- 
ized, however dark the final shadow they cast. This memory will 
be of great value to Strether; for ‘‘he should soon be going to 
where such things were not, and it would be a small mercy for 
memory, for fancy, to have, in that stress, a loaf on the shelf’’ 
(p. 397). 


10 Campbell, p. 342. 
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Strether’s last contact with the great world, as was his first, is 
with Miss Gostrey. He cannot accept her generous offer now, not 
only because it would leave him ‘‘getting something out of the 
whole affair,’’ but also because he has outgrown the need for the 
service and care she offers, however much more mature it would 
prove than that offered previously by Mrs. Newsome. No, he has 
gone beyond the need of protection. He is quite ready to return, 
the summer being at an end, to the prospects of a long winter in 
Woollett. The journey is over. ‘‘He was well in port, the outer 
sea behind him, and it was only a matter of getting ashore’’ (p. 409). 





HENRY JAMES AND THE ART OF REVISION 


By I. TrascHEN 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Perhaps because of the sheer arduousness of the enterprise, there 
have been only some half dozen intensive studies of the revisions 
Henry James made in preparing his work for the New York Edi- 
tion. Moreover, apart from the late F. O. Matthiessen’s astute 
examinations of the revisions of I'he Portrait of a Lady, what has 
unfortunately happened is that the vexed and tempting question 
of James’s style, in the narrow sense of that word, has too often 
lured students into paying only the minimum attention to meaning.’ 
If style is the form that meaning takes, then a study of meaning 
would seem to be a study of the primary motivation of James’s 
revisions. As a matter of fact, we ought to rid ourselves at once 
of the notion that the revisions are simply a mass of more or less 
suggestive but essentially discrete and frequently piddling touches 
to old tales. To be sure, many of the smaller changes are, in the 
narrow sense, merely stylistic. Nevertheless, as this paper will at- 
tempt to demonstrate in the case of The American, the bulk of the 
revisions is informed by a single and continuous act of James’s 
imagination. 

I shall limit myself to an examination of James’s use of imagery, 
more particularly the symbolic recurrence of images to emphasize 
character and theme. I might put it more precisely, for actually 
more takes place than simple, exact recurrence. I might say, in- 
stead, that like our own faces, the face of an image changes with 
the hazards of time. The metaphor will be of value if it helps to 
stress that the changing image dramatizes a change in character; 
the changing image becomes the symbolic history of a career. 

We may begin with an investigation of a sequence of circus 
images which parallels the course of Christopher Newman’s Euro- 
pean adventure. The circus image is appropriate, for Europeans 
often regarded the American of the gilded age to be as showy and 
~ 3 For a brief examination of other studies of James’s revisions, the reader 
is referred to Appendix ‘‘B’’ of my unpublished dissertation (Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1952), “Henry James: The Art of Revision; A Comparison of the 
Original and Revised Versions of The American.’’ 
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amusing as a circus. In the course of one of Newman’s early con- 
versations with Madame de Cintré, he tells her he has come to 
Europe to be amused. She replies with the observation that she 
thought one could be easily amused in America, and Newman 
answers, 

**T ecouldn’t; I was always at **T couldn’t; perhaps I was too 
work. But after all, that was my much part of the show. That’s never 
amusement.’’ (84)2 such fun, you know, for the animals 

themselves.’’ (123) 
In figuring Newman as a cireus animal deriving no amusement 
from his work, James reverses the original, in which Newman did 
get amusement. The reversal is not gratuitous; rather, as we shall 
see, it foreshadows a genuinely unhappy occasion, the ball given 
in his honor by the Bellegardes. 

The cireus sequence is developed in Newman’s letter to Mrs. 
Tristram, in which the innocent days of his European experience 
are realized. 


‘*Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, ‘*Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Ger- 
Germany, Italy, I have been through many, Italy—I’ve taken the whole 
the whole list, and I don’t think list as the bare-backed rider takes 
I am any the worse for it.’’ (71) the paper hoops at the circus, and 

I’m not even out of breath.’’ (103) 


The revision is precise, suggesting Newman’s characteristic power 
and energy through a homely figure. 

When the daughter of the Faubourg St. Germain, Claire de 
Cintré, announces that she has accepted the Western barbarian, 
her brother Valentin congratulates Newman. 

‘*T can’t stand on my head, but ‘*T can’t stand on my head, but I can 
I can applaud a clever acrobat.’’ applaud a clever acrobat when he 
(185) brings down the house.’’ (277) 

Without the addition the scene of Newman’s acrobatics could have 
been anywhere, a gymnasium, for example. As it now stands, the 
scene is either a theatre or a circus; in either case, the addition 
introduces the fact that Newman is giving a show from the point 
of view of the French nobility. This evokes the irony that New- 

2 The original version (quoted from the Rinehart Editions series) is in the 
left-hand column and the revised version (quoted from the New York Edition) 
is in the right-hand column. Original and revision are combined into one unit 
when a passage has remained almost intact; in this case the changed word or 
unctuation is placed between brackets, after its original counterpart. 

urthermore, for reasons of economy and convenience the three spaced periods 


that signify an omission have been dispensed with at the beginning of a 
passage. 
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man is never so much on the outside of the tight aristocratic circle 
as he is when he brings down the house. As a performer he is dif- 
ferentiated from his audience. 

The critical point in Newman’s career is the Bellegardes’ ball. 

Given in his honor, it becomes the scene of his dishonor. His dis- 
honor is prefigured, in both versions, in the humiliating image of a 
bear on exhibition. 
If the marquis [Marquis] was going about as a bear-leader, if the fiction of 
Beauty and the Beast was supposed to have found its companion-piece, the 
general impression appeared to be [‘‘to be’’ deleted] that the bear was a very 
fair imitation of humanity. (0214, r322) 

At the end, when Newman reflects on the loveliness that has 
faded from his world, he imagines himself as ‘‘some solitary spare 
athlete practising restlessly in the corridor of the cireus’’ (1524). 
While Newman still had hopes of winning Madame de Cintré, he 
was seen as an animal or an acrobat performing in a cireus. It is 
right, now, in the addition, that he should be ‘‘some solitary spare 
athlete,’’ (a lovely phrase in which the alliteration highlights each 
adjective) alone and on the outside, practising in the corridor of 
a circus in which he will never perform. 


A particular irony should be pointed out in connection with the 
cireus sequence. Several times in the course of the story Newman 
is figured as a spectator watching the French aristocracy perform- 
ing in a play.® It turns out that he himself has been doing the 
performing, and this, too, only as long as the aristocracy cared to 
have him around. 


Christopher Newman brings to Europe much of the conven- 
tional baggage of nineteenth century romantic love. His wife must 
be a ‘‘magnificent woman’’ (033) / ‘‘pure pearl’’ (r48) ; he wants 
to see her perched on the pile ‘‘like a siatue on a monument’’ (034) 
/ ‘‘like some shining statue crowning some high monument.’’ (r50) 
Yet Newman is usually rescued from sentimentality by an ironic 
sense of his enterprise. This sense is best seen, perhaps, in a series 
of images of property, appropriately drawn from the business 
world, which are applied to the lady he loves.* 

3‘*Henry James: The Art of Revision,’’ pp. 140-42. 

4One of the notable aspects of James’s revisions of The American is his 
extensive use of business images. In general, they reflect some of Newman’s 
values, work as an affectionate satire of the Yankee in him, suggest both his 


energy and innocence, and, as noted above, provide a humorous, realistic coun- 
terweight to the heavily romanticized figure of Madame de Cintré. 
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Madame de Cintré has all the attributes of Newman’s ideal, and 
it is undoubtedly her perfection that inspired the wit of the fol- 
lowing revision, when Newman sees her, 


as frank as flowing water. (100) as distinct as the big figure on a 
banknote and of as straightforward a 
profession. (145) 

The original image is clean and spare, but it is isolated ; it attempts 

no more than a simple equivalent of frankness. The revision, though, 

is saturated with character and theme; further, its humor gives a 

bright relief to the excessively somber portrait of Madame de Cintré. 
James corrects his romantic conception of his heroine with an- 
other property image. He devotes a fine, page-long passage to 
Newman ’s tender idealization of his lady, then adds: 
He made no violent love to her— He made no violent love and, as 
no sentimental speeches. (163) he would have said, no obvious state- 
ments; he just attended regularly, as 
he would also have said, in the man- 
ner of the ‘‘ interested party’’ present 
at some great liquidation where he 
must keep his eye on what concerns 
him, (241) 

The revision suggests that the ideal has a material home. 

A business experience tends to make one impatient with human 
complications. Certainly American business suecess is partly due 
to a motto which might read, ‘‘Don’t mix business with life.’’ As 
Newman’s courtship progresses, some such notion seems to under- 
lie James’s re-imagining of Newman’s relation with the Bellegardes. 
An instance of this is Newman’s bewilderment that even after he 
has become intimate with Claire she still suggests mysteries he 
has not penetrated. Yet we find him 
wondering less every day what Ma- wondering rather less what Madame 
dame de Cintré’s secrets might be, de Cintré’s secrets might consist of, 
and more convinced that secrets and convinced rather more that secrets 
were, in themselves, hateful things would be in themselves hateful and 
to her. (165) inconvenient things, things as depress- 

ing and detestable as inferior securi- 
ties, for such a woman to have to lug, 


as he inwardly put it, round with her. 
(244) 
Newman persists in the highly confident view of his ‘‘property’’ 
taken in the two previous revisions, but a repressed anxiety is 
now reflected in the image of Claire’s thoughts as ‘‘inferior se- 
curities.’’ Now the original implies the anxiety, but the business 
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image locates the source of a temperament which tends to steam- 
roller the facts of life of a more complicated society. Incidentally, 
the use of the homely ‘‘lug’’ after the imposing series of Latin 
polysyllables may be taken as representative of James’s effective 
juxtaposition of words in his late manner. 

At the apparent high point of Newman’s invasion of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, the occasion of the great ball, he imagines his 
courtship in the characteristic figure of acquiring property. 

He had got what he wanted. The [His thoughts] were lost in the vast- 
savor of success had always been ness of this attested truth of his 
highly agreeable to him, and it had having come out where he wanted. ... 
been his fortune to know it often. These prodigies of gain were in @ 
But it had never before been so general way familiar to him, but the 
sweet .... (215) sense of what he had ‘‘made’’ by an 
anxious operation had never been so 
deep and sweet. (324) 
Both versions derive from the business world. The revision, though, 
is more specific, gives a sense of the size of Newman’s activities, 
and does not ignore the anxiety attendant on his ‘‘operation.’”® 

One last image of Claire as a piece of property will conclude 
this sequence, After she has given him up, Newman broods over 
his loss. 


He feared that Madame de Cintré He feared the creature he had thus 
was irretrievably lost; and yet, as learned to adore was irretrievably 
he would have said himself, he lost; and yet in what case of straight 
didn’t see his way clear to giving violation of his right of property had 
her up. (280) he ever merely sat down and groaned? 
In what case had he not made some 
attempt at recovery? (420) 
The course of Newman’s investment in Claire is completed; his 
‘prodigies of gain’’ (r324) are now ‘‘irretrievably lost.’’ 

I have suggested that James’s use of business images referring 
to Madame de Cintré effected a humorous reduction of that over- 
romanticized young lady. With the conclusion of this sequence 
we may now see that James was also stressing the fallacy of 
equating people and property as Newman does. This fallacy sim- 
plifies human affairs; Newman was deaf to the half-tones crucial 
to a human situation. Finally, the entire sequence, figuring Madame 
de Cintré as a piece of property acquired and lost, is a dramatic 
metaphor of James’s life-long obsession with losses. 

James conceived Valentin de Bellegarde as the aimless repre- 


5See “Henry James: The Art of Revision,” pp. 114-17 and elsewhere, for 
numerous revisions which develop the size motif. 
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sentative of a dying social order, that of the old French aristocracy. 
If Valentin has no positive role to play in Christopher Newman’s 
world, he has many positive virtues—charm, wit, and gaiety. Now 
wine, which often inspires these virtues, is undoubtedly the prime 
French symbol in which they unite. In revising, James conse- 
quently represented Valentin through several wine images, elabora- 
tions, as in the previous instances, of an original suggestion. 

Valentin charms Newman at their first meeting. 

When he smiled, it was like the When he flared into gaiety it was the 
movement of a person who in emp- movement of a hand that in emptying 
tying a cup turns it upside down: a cup turns it upside down; he gave 
he gave you the last drop of his you all the strength of the liquor. 
jollity. (89) (129-130) 

**Flared,’’ substituted for the neutral ‘‘smiled,’’ catches the re- 
pressed vitality which Valentin sporadically realizes. 

When Newman has learned to appreciate Valentin’s disconcert- 

ing attitudes, he naturally turns, in an addition, to the image of 
wine to express his sentiments. 
No one hed ever given him that impression, which he might have compared 
to the absolute pleasure, for the palate, of wine of the highest savour. One 
didn’t put anything ‘‘into’’ such a vintage and there was a way of handling 
the very bottle. (r213) 

When Valentin is dying, James rounds out the little sequence 
with an image of wine drawn and soon to be drunk—for the last 
time, we may add. The police authorities have drawn up a long 
procés-verbal, 
but it was probable that they would but as the wine had been drawn— 
wink at so very gentlemanly a bit alas! —the powers would have to 
of bloodshed. (254) drink it. (382) 

James apparently was willing to sacrifice the dig at the manners 
of the old order for the sake of realizing the wine sequence. 

He had good reason, as we shall see in connection with Valentin’s 
brother, Urbain, and his mother. When Newman is introduced to 
Urbain, the Marquis responds very coolly. 

‘*He is the old woman at second- ‘‘He’s the old woman at second- 
hand,’’ Newman said to himself, hand,’’ Newman reflected with the 


as he returned M. de Bellegarde’s sense of having his health drunk from 
greeting. (130) an empty glass. (187) 


Where Valentin gave Newman ‘‘all the strength of the liquor,’’ 
Urbain drinks to him ‘‘from an empty glass.’’ Valentin is warm, 
generous, and positive; Urbain is cold, constricted, and negative. 
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The wine figure symbolizes the sharp contrast. Madame de Belle- 
garde is included with Urbain in a subsequent use of the figure, a 
use which again points up their ungenerous, negative qualities. 
Newman is describing the Bellegardes’ response to his triumphant 
engagement: 

‘*It is [It’s] like seeing a bottle emptied when the wine is [wine’s] poured 
too slowly,” he said to Mrs. Tristram. “They make me want to joggle their 
elbows and force them to spill their wine.’’ (0188, r282) 

We must credit James with a remarkable memory, for in revising 
he remembered Newman’s desire to ‘‘spill their wine’’ and figura- 
tively fulfilled it. When Newman tells Madame de Bellegarde and 
Urbain that Valentin was ashamed of them and apologized for 
them on his deathbed, he adds that he no longer sees any connec- 
tion between Valentin and them. 

A quick flush leaped into the faces A quick flush leaped into the charged 
of Madame de Bellegarde and her faces before him—it was like a jolt 
son, and they exchanged a glance of full glasses, making them spill 
like a twinkle of steel. (288) their wine. (431) 

It is exactly right that the Bellegardes’ wine, Valentin, should be 
spilt, for they have lost him through his disavowal and death. The 
spilt wine is a metaphor of the family’s disintegration. 

I will conclude these illustrations of James’s use of recurrent 
imagery in the revised version of The American with a sequence of 
animal figures applied to Urbain de Bellegarde. James’s view of 
Urbain ranges from the sinister to the comic, and the comic aspect 
is reinforced by two animal images. There have been some tense 
moments between Valentin and Urbain over Newman’s intention 
to court their sister, and when Newman sees them later in the same 
evening he scans their faces for traces of their quarrel, 
but the marquis seemed neither but if the Marquis had been ruffled 
more nor less frigidly grand than he stepped all the more like some 
usual .... (159) high-crested though distinctly domes- 

tic fowl who had always the alterna- 

tive of the perch. (232) 
‘*High-crested’’ suggests Urbain’s vanity and disdain, while the 
witty qualification of ‘‘distinctly domestic’’ indicates that beneath 
his pretentiousness he is quite pedestrian. The effect is comic. This 
reduction is managed again when, in a conversation with Mrs. 
Tristram, Newman admits to a particularly severe attitude towards 
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‘‘the marquis,’’ (0166) now that ‘‘prize donkey of a Marquis.’’ 
(1247) 

But Urbain is hardly a comie figure only. Very early in New- 
man’s acquaintance with Urbain, Newman realizes it would be use- 
less to shut his eyes to the fact that the Marquis is 


profoundly disagreeable to him. as disagreeable to him as some queer, 

(150) rare, possibly dangerous biped, per- 
turbingly akin to humanity, in one of 
the cages of a ‘‘show.’’ (219) 

We may admit to a connection between man and the other primates, 

but we are never easy about it. The disturbing effect of the image 

lies in this observation ; the wit lies in allowing that Urbain may 

just possibly resemble a human being. 

After Newman’s rejection, James unfortunately transformed his 
first-rate study of international manners into second-rate melo- 
drama, The effect of the transformation may be seen in the gro- 
tesque form evil takes in his imagination. Near the end, when 
Newman acecosts the Bellegardes in the park, he warns them they 
had better listen to him. 

The marquis gave three short raps The Marquis gave a hiss that fairly 

on the ground with his stick. (327) evoked for our friend some vision of 
a hunched back, an erect tail and a 
pair of shining evil eyes. (489) 

The image is violent, sinister, and absurd; its virtue lies in point- 

ing to the comic tilt inevitable in Urbain’s most sinister posture. 

This sequence ends with the last animal image in the story, one 
which lumps Madame de Bellegarde and Urbain together. New- 
man informs Mrs. Tristram that they are hiding in the country. 
Where he originally declares ‘‘they were frightened,’’ (0360) he 
now says ‘‘ They’re as sick as a pair of poisoned eats.’’ (r539) The 
image is savage and summary; it is the perfect last impression of 
the Bellegardes. 


We have seen, in the cases of Newman, Claire, Valentin, and 
Urbain, how James enlarged on character and theme through the 
use of recurrent images; images in the original were transformed 
into emphatie symbols. Now the fact that the later James thought 
in images as readily as other men do in abstractions suggests a 
distinction worth making between the two versions of The Ameri- 
can. We know that this habit of figurative thought is one source 
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of what is powerful and marvelous in the late novels, perhaps even 
the figure in the carpet of James’s last period. The habit sug- 
gests the poetic mode, and while I do not mean to say the images 
in The American exert a pressure equal to those in the late novels, 
the poetic mode does distinguish, to some degree, the revised version. 

Another difference between the original and the revision may 
be noted when we remember that while an image in a literary work 
is not wholly unpremeditated, like one in a dream, it is, with this 
qualification, rooted somewhere beneath the skin of consciousness. 
In this sense the imagery in the revision more strongly reasserts 
values which Newman had, he believed, temporarily disavowed. I 
speak particularly here of his prolifie use of business images which 
revealed the persisting value to him of that world, but I also have 
in mind frequent images of struggle and appetite, not presented 
in this paper, which indicated that his old competitive and ac- 
quisitive drives had merely been deployed to another front.® 

Undoubtedly, as I said in the beginning of this inquiry, the 
most impressive fact about the revisions is that they constitute a 
single and continuous act of James’s imagination. Where James, 
as a young man, occasionally dawdled by the wayside to pick daisies, 
in his old and vigilant age he drove straight down the main road. 
He sought to unify his material, to have it exert a maximum pres- 
sure of meaning at all points. But this was only to be expected of 
a writer who believed that reality was to be understood through 
form. Yet we may regard James as he sat down before the great 
labor of the revisions from still another point of view. For James, 
revision was not a matter of choice, but of immediate and absolute 
necessity. That is, it was a moral act of the highest kind. 


¢‘*Henry James: The Art of Revision,’’ pp. 22-25 and 26-28. 





NOTES ON TWO ANGLO-NORMAN SAINTS’ LIVES 


By ALEXANDER BELL 
Peterborough, England 


I 


Ma Welbeck ICI. Edition: A. T. Baker (Modern Language Review, vi 
[1911], 476-502; vir [1912], 74-93, 157-192).1 

As the editor showed, this work in its extant form is of multi- 
ple authorship: the main part he dated ¢. 1160-70, the additional 
miracle at the end he attributed to the end of the twelfth century, 
and to the second half of the thirteenth century he assigned the 
interpolated account of the relations of St. Osith with St. Mod- 
wenna. The connection between the two saints was established by 
identifying the seventh century Mercian saint with the otherwise 
unknown maiden Osid who figures in the life of the Irish saint. 
Language and versification in this passage are quite different from 
that of the rest of the life, but the editor did not stress one im- 
portant feature: the large number of four-line rime-groups in it 
and their almost complete absence from the older parts. This sug- 
gests the possibility that we may have here an adaptation from a 
pre-existing life of St. Modwenna in quatrains, but distinct from 
that published by A.N.T.S. (Vol. 7). 

There is also some doubt as to the actual extent of this inter- 
polation. At the commencement of his discussion of the versifica- 
tion, the editor gave ll. 183-386 as the approximate limits, but 
elsewhere he seems to put the beginning a little later. I should put 
the beginning at 1. 201, where the versification changes noticeably 
for the worse, where we meet with a thirteenth century verb-form 
in rime—disai[e]: tuchai[e], and where, by the dropping of the 
final atonic e, there seems to be an intention to link up the couplet 
with the preceding two lines, which rime in -ai, to form a four-line 
group. 

The original author is probably responsible for the serious chrono- 
logical diserepaney whereby the saint, who was married in the mid- 


1The grammatical discussion is in numbered paragraphs and to these I 
refer as occasion arises. 
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seventh century, meets her martyr’s death in the latter half of 
the ninth century. The oldest MS. (Bodley 285) of the Latin life, 
as quoted by the editor, speaks only of quidam pirate paganis, but 
the A.N. author calls them ‘‘ces paens Deus enemis, Ke ja vindrent 
en cest pais De Danemarche’’ (ll. 763-5), names their leaders— 
Ynguar e Ubba, and credits them, quite correctly, with the slaughter 
of St. Edmund—‘‘Seint Edmund unt decolé’’ (1. 776). I would 
suggest that it was under the influence of the legend of the East 
Anglian king that this change was made and also the change by 
which the Danes invade East Anglia from the sea and not, as in 
history, from the landward side. 

119-20. Si en crei ke volenters 1’orast 

Ke seinte Osith gre le sav(er) ast. 

A difficult passage which is not satisfactorily explained in the 
edition. According to the editor (§53 I i B) the verbs are imper- 
fect subjunctives and the second is from sauver (§28) ; in a later 
paragraph (§59) he takes gre as an adverb (‘‘willingly’’), but 
knows of no other instance of such a use, nor have I met with it. 
It would seem that his interpretation was: So I believe, if anyone 
prayed willingly to her, that St. Osith would willingly save him. 
It is, however, possible to interpret the passage otherwise and to 
understand: So I believe, whoso will pray to her willingly, that 
St. Osith will show him favour. On this interpretation the verbs 
are futures and we have the common O.Fr. expression saveir gré 
(le is probably for li, a common confusion in later A.N., ef, Stim- 
ming, Boeve, p. xxii); le (li) in 1. 120, I take it, is the personal 
pronoun repeating the relative ke (1. 119). There is a similar con- 
struction with verbs in the future at ll. 855-6. 


163. Plente de [vivre] e de manger. MS. deiure. 


A preferable emendation would be to read: de beivre; this gives 
a usual accompaniment of eating (cf. 1. 715: ‘‘Lesse son beivre e 
son manger’’) and suggests the origin of the mistake, viz. a jump 
from the e of de to the e in the noun. 


263. Pur ce k’ot Salamon le sage. 
MS. Pur” ce k’ot tut’ Salamon le sage. 
The tut is blurred (or partially erased?) , but the correction marks 
appear to indicate that we should read: ‘‘Pur tut ce k’ot S....”’ 
Cf, ‘‘Pur tut l’or’’ (1. 259). 
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267. Ivern ert [e] mut out pleu. 


In the MS. between ert and mut there are some blurred (or par- 
tially erased?) letters (?four), the last being de; an adjective 
seems called for and it may be the author wrote: ‘‘Ivern ert freid 
Raw 
289-90. Loinz de cel liu les desaka, 

(Et) en une krenke les jeta. 

St. Osith while crossing a narrow bridge drops a book and in 
her attempt to retrieve it falls into the river and is swept away. 
The noun krenke is otherwise unrecorded; the editor does not sug- 
gest a meaning, though he possibly had ‘‘creek’’ in mind, for he 
remarks (§59) ‘‘apparently an English word.’’ Subsequently 
Barbier (Miscellanea Lexicographica, xxi, 12) discussed the word, 
rather discounted its English origin, and suggested its derivation 
from a Germanie *krink, but could not decide whether it meant a 
channel or a hole. It is possible that the text itself supplies the 
answer and supports the first interpretation. We are told first 
that the saint and her book were cast into a ‘‘krenke’’ and then 
overwhelmed in a ‘‘parfunt’’; next, in the threefold repetition of 
the length of the immersion, we are told they lay foundered in a 
‘*puiz’’ (1. 296) and that the saint lay drowned in the ‘‘duit’’ 
(1. 298). Do then krenke and duit correspond as do parfunt and 
puiz? 

589-90. Cel bras de mer li paisant MS. pasant 
Castlewade vunt apelant. MS. Castewade. 

The reference is to the present-day Cattawade Bridge by the R. 
Stour on the Essex-Suffolk boundary; here the Roman road from 
Colchester crossed the river and here the river widens and becomes 
tidal. 

727-8. S’il veit ke el estre [ne] peust 
Ja le congé par lui n’eust. 

The king has returned from a fruitless chase and seeks to con- 
sole himself with his wife. She has given herself the veil and ap- 
pears to him in nun’s habit. Realising that she is resolved to re- 
fuse him, he sulks and keeps his room. At last he concludes that 
things cannot be changed and so grants St. Osith her wish. Then 
comes the couplet quoted, which surely implies that he gives way 
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because there is no alternative. Therefore we should read: ‘‘S’il 
veit [imp. subj.] ke el estre peust....’’ 
737-9. La vile Chich vus doins issi, 
Kenclovedene tut autresi, MS. Kenelovedene 
Tut ensement Hodefeld averez. 

The editor was unable to identify the second and third of the 
places named, but they both belong to Essex; the second name is 
the present Kelvedon, for which the early forms Kenlevedone, 
Chenelevedone are quoted in the E.P.N.S. volume on Essex; the 
third is probably Hatfield Peveril, though Dr. P. H. Reaney, the 
authority on Essex place-names whom I consulted, considers the 
form of the name a little unusual for the county and knows of no 
connection between St. Osith and the place. He pointed out to me 
the interesting fact that Hatfield Peveril, Kelvedon and Cattawade 
Bridge (1. 590) all lie on the line of the Roman road through Col- 
chester. 

929-33. Dune n’avum nus... 
Le governail bien ataché, 
De gurderis ancre saké 
E drecié mast, sigle amunt trait? 

The word gurderis is apparently not known, but the editor makes 
no comment. My own view is that it is a ghost-word and that the 
half-line should read: Degurdé ris ; the general sense will be ‘‘shake 
out the reefs.’’ It is noticeable that the other expressions in ll. 
931-3 consist of noun and past participle; and if my suggested 
change is adopted, the first half of 1. 932 falls into line. 


945-6. Mes plus semblant ne fist la nef 
Ke maison fet le cuchetref. 


The editor exercised considerable ingenuity in his attempt to 
elucidate cuchetref, but it must be relegated among the ghost- 
words. He told me once how vexed he was at his oversight, after 
Vising had indicated the true reading: ke tuche tref; he did not 
give me the reference, but it may have been in Vising’s notice in 
Jahresbericht rom. Phil. xu, ii, 85. The initial letter is more than 
usually difficult to distinguish in the MS., but there is a similar 
one, where it must be t, in the word tuche (1. 1486). The ship had 
refused to move forward in spite of the crew’s efforts and ‘‘the 
ship made no more sign of moving than does a house which a beam 
touches.”’ 
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961-2. Criums merci cher compaignons, 
Pur Deu le veir e pur ses nons. 

In footnotes the editor corrects to compaignon: son non, but in 
view of the widespread use of the names of God (cf. Roland 3694: 
‘*Franes les cumandent a Deu e a ses nuns’’), the change seems 
unnecessary. 

1067-70. Une femme contraite esteit. . . 


Ke ne poeit en nule baillie 
De li mover sanz aie. 


This passage is not clear and the omission of ke, suggested by the 
editor, does not really improve matters. I believe that we have 
here the well-known expression aveir baillie and that nule has crept 
in from the following line; so I would read: ‘‘Ke ne poeit [aveir] 
baillie / De li mover sanz [nule] aie.’’ 


1082-3. ses amis esteient mut 
De li partir ja travaillié. 
This is the reading of the MS., but I would suggest that the verb 
should be porter and would emend accordingly. Cf. ll. 1167-8: 
‘*eil ki tant porte[e] m’unt / De mei porter ennuié sunt.’’ 


1192. Vint jurs i mistrent al aler. MS. Vit. 


The poor woman, ‘‘la contraite’’ of 1. 1067, in her last despair- 
ing attempt to secure healing, has persuaded her friends to carry 
her to Bury St. Edmunds. They proceed by ‘‘ petites jurnees’’ and 
reach the town ‘‘le seurveillie devant le jur Seint Michel’’ (ll. 
1104-5), i.e. on September 27. The monks refuse to allow her to 
spend the night in the church, so, at her request, her friends leave 
her all night outside a door of the church. Early next morning St. 
Edmund appears to her in a vision and tells her that healing awaits 
her from St. Osith and that on the morrow she will find someone 
to direct her to the saint. Eventually her friends carry her and 
arrive at Chich (St. Osyth) ‘‘dreit la veillie de seinte Osith kant 
est la feire’’ (ll. 1194-5), i.e. on October 6. In view of these data 
supplied in the poem it is unnecessary to emend, and the line be- 
comes clear if we read: Uit jurs.... As the distance from Bury 
St. Edmunds to St. Osyth (Chich) is about forty miles, the party 
would only need to cover five miles each day. 

1241-3. La contraite geta un cri, 


E pleint e gient e plure si 
Ke nui[ent] estoit escuter. 
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In the footnote the editor says: ‘‘we take nuient as an Agn. 
form for noiant, a variant of nient’’; apparently he understood: 
‘she weeps so that nothing was to be heard.’ I am inclined to think 
that the MS. reading should stand, but be divided differently; I 
propose to read the line: ‘‘K’enui estoit escuter’’; and to under- 
stand it as ‘she weeps so that it was an annoyance to hear’; in 
other words, she disturbed the service. 

1435-8. De le evesque Ricard (essample) dirum 
De ceo dunt vus tuché avum, 


Le tiers a Londres se eveit, 
Puis cil ke l’abbeie de Chich fundeit. MS. Chic. 


The versification is bad, but I am not sure that the editor’s cor- 
rection in 1. 1435 is the right one to make. The writer has been 
discussing God’s long-suffering and eventual severity and con- 
tinues: ‘‘E il refist tut autresi, / Seignurs cum vus orrez ici’’ 
(ll. 1433-4). Thus it seems natural to find the word essample 
used in the following line. At the same time neither with nor 
without essample does the line connect satisfactorily with what 
precedes. Now in his metrical comment on |. 1438 (§71) the editor 
suggests that de Chich is a gloss which has inadvertently crept into 
the line, and at first sight it is tempting to assume that Ricard has 
arrived in 1. 1435 in the same way. Unfortunately, the clear ref- 
erence to two Richards—‘‘A cist Ricard le ben ne plout / Ke son 
ancestre a liu fet out’’ (ll. 1441-2)—precludes this, because it im- 
plies the previous mention of the name. Further, the writer in- 
tended to say that in the ease of the bishop, God had behaved in 
just the way described, so it looks as if either he had changed his 
mind, and construction, or something has been left out in the copy- 
ing. One other point: in 1. 1437 the editor takes se as the pronoun 
(§59), but is it not simply the late A.N. sé (=sied) ? 


1525-6. Ne peut ve[ei]r ne peut sentir. . . Ed. puet 


The second line of the couplet is missing, but comparison with 
ll. 1631-2: ‘‘Este vos l’oie e la vue / E la parole ja rendue,’’ and 
with 1. 1645: ‘‘Il puet vefei]r, il puet parler,’’ suggests that we 
may supply the missing line, so that the couplet would read : 


Ne peut ve[ei]r ne peut sentir 
[Ne peut parler ne peut oir]. 
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II 


La passiun de Seint Edmund. 
MS. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 435. Edition: A. Nabert (Diss. Greifs- 
wald, 1915). 

The poem in four-line octosyllabie strophes is based on Abbo of 
Fleury’s Passio Sancti Eadmundi and it is from him that the curi- 
ous mistake in the story of the Settlement of Britain derives; as a 
result of a misunderstanding, the Saxons are made to settle in the 
North and also in East Anglia. The description of the latter king- 
dom is also taken from the Passio, but there is one important ad- 
dition which is to be attributed to the A.N. author. Abbo describes 
the marshland on the north-western border and the dykes on the 
south-west, but in the Passiun we read: 


De la mer vient un grant chemin, 

Parmi la tere vad tut enclin, 

Si cum co fust un mur terrin (ll. 129-31). 
This is a reference to one of the great roads which traversed Nor- 
folk and Suffolk; either that which came up through Castle Acre 
and reached the North Norfolk coast between Hunstanton and 
Braneaster and which for much of its course is now known as 
Peddar’s Way or, and more probably if we take 1]. 130 literally, 
that which came up from Colchester to Caistor (near Norwich) 
and led from there to Burgh Castle (near Yarmouth). 

Another curious divergence from Abbo is found in ll. 215-16, 
where our author says of Hubba, a ninth-century Viking, ‘‘par ki 
fud fait l’ocistun / De seint Oswald le bon barun,’’ though the 
Northumbrian king had met his death some two hundred years 
earlier! It looks as if the A.N. writer had been influenced by the 
popular conceptions of English history found in the Bruts, where, 
both in the A.N. and in the English versions, the story jumps from 
the reigns of Oswald and Oswy, derived through Wace from the 
Historia of Geoffrey of Monmouth, by way of a shadowy king Offa, 
to the invasion by the Danes, instigated by Buern Bucecarle, which 
culminated in the downfall of Northumbria and the martyrdom 
of Edmund of East Anglia. 


65-8. Dirai vus ore apertement, 
Cument avint a cele gent: 
Pur lur folie mes men (e)scient 
Sunt deceiiz veraiement. 


This is the editor’s punctuation and his correction in 1. 67; the 
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historical reference is to the sloth of the Britons and to their later 
deception by the Saxons. It is clear that something is wrong with 
the third line as it stands in the MS., but I demur to the correction 
made. The other three lines in the strophe have the same struc- 
ture—a pause after the fourth syllable—and this is absent from 
the line under discussion in the MS. and, to a lesser degree, in 
the corrected line; further, mes does not seem to fit into the con- 
text nor is its grammatical function clear. I would suggest, as an 
alternative correction, the omission of mes and the retention of 
esctent on the assumption that mes represents a false start in copy- 
ing. By doing this, the sense is improved and the structure be- 
comes more consonant with that of the rest of the strophe. 
71-6. A Bretainne se sunt aled, 

E les Bretuns en unt aided 

La gent qu’il ourent en desir. 

Par ces si purrent ben faillir 


La bonne tere a tenir 
Que lur volent suvent tolir. 


This is the editor’s punctuation, but I do not feel sure that he 
has interpreted the passage correctly. The author is speaking of 
the trei pople from Germany who at first helped the Britons, but 


later turned against them. It is true the author admits enjambe- 
ment from one strophe to another, so it may be only a coincidence 
that there is in the whole poem no undoubted instance of a single 
line being carried over. I am, therefore, inclined to be sceptical 
of the punctuation adopted and would prefer to set the full-stop 
after 1. 72, which seems to me much more closely linked to the 
preceding than to the following line. La gent would now refer to 
the Britons, but can well be the subject of a plural verb. Further, 
following the slight indication in the MS., which abbreviates the 
group quit, I would redivide and read |. 73 as: ‘‘La gent qui l’ourent 
en desir.’’ My interpretation of the passage would thus be: The 
people (sc. Britons) who desired it (sc. aid) could very well fail 
through them (sc. Saxons) to hold the good land which people often 
want to take from them. 
135-6. Desqu(e) ’en la mer est rec[e]iiht 
Plus de cent lius e emboiit. 

The author, following Abbo, is describing the marshland which 
formed the northern part of the western boundary of East Anglia 
and extended ‘‘per centum et eo amplius millia.’’ In a slightly 
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different form the phrase is repeated at 1. 150: ‘‘Si duret plus que 
liues cent.’’ Accordingly I should: correct to lives in 1. 136. 
139-40. Ja seit igo que tut seit freis, 

Entret en mer, cum dis ainceis. 

The editor remarks ‘‘freis ist unklar, wahrscheinlich germ. frisk.’’ 
There can be no doubt of this. The marshland, which in the twelfth 
century and earlier covered a much larger area than the present 
Fenland, is formed by the drainage from the higher ground to the 
west; moving eastwards the water, fresh at first, became brackish 
as it came into contact with the tidal reaches of the slow-moving 
rivers which proceeded from the central highlands to the Wash 
and finally changed to salt-marsh. 


241-2. (11) Meneient par nef plus de mil 
E mult grant host e bien barnil. 


So the editor, but I should prefer to retain Jl and omit par, thus 
making nef the direct object of the verb. The intention of the 
Danes is clearly to make as intimidating an impression as possible 
and this was best done by the size of their fleet. Historically it 
was an exceptionally large fleet which brought the Danes to East 
Anglia in 865, at the outset of the great campaign which culminated 
in the conquest of Northumbria, East Anglia and much of Mercia 
and in which king Edmund met his death. The size seems to have 
made a great impression. A.S.C. specifically mentions the mycel 
here; Gaimar, in his Estoire des Engleis, expands this modest state- 
ment to: ‘‘vint la grant flote, Tel ne vit hom qui vestit cote’’ 
(ll, 2565-6) ; Abbo speaks of the Danes coming cum magna classe, 
a phrase which is echoed in most of the early Latin chroniclers 
of Edmund; but Denis Pyramus, in his life of the king, speaks of 
mil niefs en une compainie (1. 2033). Later, in the instructions 
given to his messenger, Inguar gives the order: ‘‘Puis li diez 
mult baldement / Que nefs ai mené plus de cent’’ (ll. 393-4) ; the 
construction in the two lines is parallel though the numbers vary, 
no doubt partly owing to the exigencies of rime. 

298-304. li reis est de grant bealted, 
Le vis ad cler, le cors delged, 
Ensurquetut ad grant fierted, 
E est cruél cum[e] leon, 
Ne crient batalie de felun, 


Tut dis est prez cum’ esperon 
A eumbatre. 
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In this sketch of the king ll. 303-4 seem rather out of keeping with 
the rest of the picture, for we should rather expect something living 
as the term of the comparison. The editor has no comment on the 
phrase, though a spur which is ‘‘ready to fight’’ is a little diffi- 
cult to imagine, but, by indicating that the MS. reads esp’on, opens 
the way to a simple correction which brings the line more into har- 
mony with the rest of the passage. I suggest we should read espreon 
and regard this as a form of the more usual O.Fr. esprohon ‘star- 
ling.’ It is true that John Skelton in his Philip Sparrow’s Funeral 
refers to ‘‘the starling with her brabbling’’ and that Bozon in his 
Contes (§15) has a little story which does not redound to the bird’s 
credit. On the other hand, in the Jugement d’Amour edited by 
M. Delbouille (Paris 1936) the starling, in company with the fal- 
con, the sparrow-hawk and other birds, supports the claims of the 
knight against the clerk and in the extract from the anonymous 
continuation of Wace’s Brut given by Michel in his Chroniques 
anglonormandes (Rouen 1836), where the three sons of the Con- 
queror state which bird they would have preferred to be, Henry 
chooses the starling (I, 86) because ‘‘Bien savez ke l’estornele / 
Est deboneirs e simple oisele.’’ 

337-40. Pro go de nuit celeement 
Sun ost muveit od mil e cent, 


Si soleit faire mult suvent 
E par nul altre hardiement. 


Two phrases in this passage do not make completely satisfactory 
sense. The emphasis is on the military skill and prowess of the 
Danish leader and in particular on his night-attacks; later the 
author tells us that just as ‘‘li lup en larecin / De nuit solt faire 
sun ravin’’ (ll. 349-50), so he ‘‘veilliout la nuit, dormid le jur’’ 
(1. 354). In view of this emphasis can we be sure that the two 
phrases noted really represent what the author wrote? I am 
rather doubtful and think it possible that he used od nul atent and 
par mil altre. 


405-6. Puis a mei sun tresor depart 
Que ses ancestres ourent cart. 


The editor comments: ‘‘cart ist unklar. Hs. cart oder tart.’’ 
The Danish leader is instructing his messenger and these two lines 


are based on Abbo (§7): ‘‘mandat ut cum eo antiquos thesauros 
et paternas divitias sub eo regnaturus dividas.’’ The context re- 
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quires either a past participle with the general meaning ‘‘ acquired, 
accumulated’’ or an adverb at the end of |. 406. No participle of 
the form required appears to exist, nor any word of the form 
cart with the required meaning. On the other hand there is sup- 
port for the alternative construction. To instance: we find in 
the Estoire des Engleis this phrase: ‘‘Les heritez bien lur rendra 
/ Ke li ancestre ourent devant’’ (ll. 5390-1). I should therefore 
prefer to read tart in the line under discussion and to attach to 
it some such meaning as ‘‘of late.’’ 
451-2. Kar (il) esperout tut a estrus 

Que li reis ne pout vivre plus. 

The bishop to whom the king has turned for counsel was, ac- 
cording to Abbo (§8), ‘‘timidus pro vita regis’’ and advised either 
compliance with the demands of the Danish leader or seeking safety 
in flight. The A.N, author passes over the first alternative com- 
pletely, but in the passage quoted he has not succeeded in making 
his meaning clear, for he can hardly intend that the bishop hoped 
the king would not survive! At the same time it is doubtful 
whether we have here scribal corruption. Even if, on the assump- 


tion that the metrically superfluous pronoun is a miscopying of 
an initial d, we read desperout, there would still be the difficulty 
of the ne in the second line. Consequently I should like to sug- 
gest that we have a blending of two thoughts: hope that the king 
would, and fear that he would not, survive. 


611-12. Li reis del cel vus cumpensez ; 
Par mei ne serunt (il) ja vengez. 

The editor quite rightly remarks of the first line: ‘‘unklarer 
Vers.’’? The king in his reply to the Danish, messenger tells him 
that in spite of the slaughter of his people ‘‘by me they shall never 
be avenged.’’ Thus the intention of 1. 611 is either ‘May God pay 
you back (for your misdeeds)’ or ‘God will pay you back.’ Now 
li reis is clearly meant as the subject of a clause and should there- 
fore be followed by a 3 sg. verb, which cumpensez cannot be; nor, 
in view of the run of the line, is it likely that the verb has been 
attracted into the 2 pl. by the preceding vus. Moreover, even if 
this were accepted, there is the difficulty that cwmpenser does not 
seem to have the meaning required here and has not yet been 
found before the fourteenth century (cf. Gamillscheg, Etymolo- 
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gisches Worterbuch), whereas our poem is attributed to the end of 
the twelfth century. Further than this it does not seem possible 
to go. 


1001-4. Pen li porterent al matin 
E ga ovoe si sunt aclin 
Al deu sergant tut sen engin 
E lui crement pur lur veisin. 

Of the last line the editor remarks: ‘‘Unklarer Vers.’’ This is 
only true of the actual expression, for the intention is quite clear. 
The author is alluding to the feeding of Elijah by the ravens, who 
are thus subject to the prophet, but this is against their nature, 
which makes them fear him as a neighbour; the conjunction has’ 
thus strong adversative force. 

1217-8. Al seint ne volent estre enclin, 
Chascun [d’als] cunstrouit sun engin. 

This is the reading adopted, after correction, by the editor, 
who indicates that the MS. reads: ecunstrouet. I have not found 
the spelling ou=wu elsewhere in the text; further, by taking the 
verb as cunstruire, it has been necessary to supply a syllable in 
order to obtain a metrically correct line. A simpler, and there- 


fore preferable, correction is to read: ‘‘Chascun euntrovet sun 
engin.’’ The line now harmonizes with 1]. 1231: ‘‘Chaseun ad ustil 
aturnet’’; and with ]. 1253: ‘‘Chascun atent en sun engin.’’ 


1321-4. Tant lungement sunt demurez, 
Que les laruns sunt deliv(e) rez 
Des liens que furent liez 
En |’ovre qu(e)’ ourent cumencez. 

The editor indicates that in the second line the MS. reads: 
deuuerez. This is clearly a mistake, but a correction which keeps 
closer to the MS. is desirable and I would suggest reading: denuez. 
Of interest in this connection is a variant to 1. 5632 of Gaimar’s 
Estoire des Engleis; the text reads nuee, but the Lincoln MS. has 
instead viree. 


1486-7. Puis a sun pere fud menet, 
Rielfgar esteit apelet. 

As the name in Abbo is 4lfgar, I would suggest the correction 
to Ki Elfgar. For a similar confusion of K and R we have only 
to turn to the life of St. Edmund by Denis Pyramus, where we 
find Radawaladre instead of Kadawaladre. 





THE PARDONS OF PAMPLONA AND THE PARDONER 
OF ROUNCEVAL: PIERS PLOWMAN.B XVII 252 
(C XX 218) 


By Morton W. BLOOMFIELD 
The Ohio State University 


Anyone reading carefully Piers Plowman must surely be pulled 
up sharply by line 252 of Passus XVII of the B Text (or.C XX 218), 
which reads ‘‘and purchace al the pardoun of Pampiloun and 
Rome.’’ The Samaritan (Love) is speaking of the heinousness of 
unkindness to one’s fellow Christians and says that prayers, pen- 
ance, and the pardons and indulgences of Pamplona and Rome 
cannot blot out this transgression. The Holy Ghost cannot hear 
the pleas of an unkind man. 

Skeat, whose commentary on the poem is often most helpful, does 
not supply for this line any comment save a geographical one, but 
Kellogg and Haselmayer have recently suggested’ that in the term 
Pamplona is an allusion to the Hospital of St. Mary Rounceval, 
Charing Cross. I propose to examine this suggestion in some detail 
to see how it clarifies this line in Piers Plowman and the signifi- 
eance of Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rounceval. I do not, however, 
follow Kellogg and Haselmayer in their belief that ‘‘Rome’’ in 
this line alludes to another hospital, that of the Holy Ghost, in 
that city. I think rather that Langland is here yoking together 
the pardons of the Bishop of Pamplona with those of the pope in 
order to cast special obloquy on St. Mary Rounceval, whose activi- 
ties in pardon-mongering must have rendered it worthy of his satire. 
The word Rome would surely, without any indication to the con- 
trary, be taken by Langland’s readers in its normal sense. Besides, 
the ironical force of the association would be lost if ‘‘Rome’’ is 
to be understood as the Hospital of the Holy Ghost. 

The power to grant pardons or indulgences? was held by the 

1 See “Chaucer’s Satire of the Pardoner,” PMLA, Ltxvi (1951), 275, n. 147. 
Kellogg and Haselmayer are, however, concerned here with the general role 
of the pardoner and pardons in the late Middle Ages and not with literary 
and semantic analysis. 


2 The bibliography on indulgences is vast, but much of it is distorted by 
polemical or apologetic purposes. Henry Charles Lea, A History of Auwricular 
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pope, archbishops and bishops.* There is apparently some dif- 
ference of opinion among authorities and canonists as to whether 
in the case of bishops this power is delegated from the pope or 
whether it is independent of him and inherent in the episcopal 
office by virtue of its apostolic descent. It is certain, however, 
that various popes have at least limited the power of bishops to 
grant indulgences. In any case whatever the source of the au- 
thority and whatever the limitations, bishops had the power—and 
still have—to issue indulgences. 

In this line, then, it is obvious that if Langland is comparing 
the pardons of Pamplona with those of the bishop of Rome, the 
pardons of this Navarrese town must be those of the bishop of 
that diocese, and our search must be directed to a possible outlet 
in England for that church dignitary. The Navarrese religious 
institution in London which would provide the link is the Hos- 
pital of St. Mary of Rounceval in Charing Cross, the home of 
Chaucer’s Pardoner.* It was the English branch of the famous 
order of Nuestra Sefiora de Roncesvalles, whose headquarters at 
Roncesvalles was the most notable shrine and hospital in the dio- 
cese of Pamplona. 

Do we, however, have any evidence that St. Mary’s Rounceval 
distributed or sold indulgences in the name of the bishop of Pam- 
plona? If so, is Langland actually referring to this practice in 
this line? What bearing do these facts, if true, have on our pic- 
ture of London in the 1370’s and on the allusion to the Pardoner 
of Rounceval in Chaucer’s General Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales? Let us turn to these questions in turn. 

We are fortunate in having available a collection of the relevant 
materials, scanty though they be, bearing on the history of the 
‘Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church (London, 1896), Vol. 11; 
Alexis H. Lépicier, Indulgences, Their Origin Nature and Development, Third 
English Edition, Revised and Enlarged (London, 1928); Nikolaus Paulus, 
Geschichte des Ablasses in Mittelalter vom Ursprunge bis zur Mitte des 14. 
Jahrhunderts (Paderborn, 1922-23), two volumes; and articles in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia and the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, ed. Vacant, 
Mangenot and Amann, will be found useful in providing the basic informa- 


tion. On the function and role of the pardoner, see the excellent article by 
Kellogg and Haselmayer. 

8 Cf. the Prologue to the Pardoner’s Tale, Canterbury Tales c, 342-43, and 
Marie P. Hamilton, ‘‘The Credentials of Chaucer’s Pardoner,’’ JEGP, xu 
(1941), 70, note 103. 

4See Kellogg and Haselmayer, p. 275, n. 147. 
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medieval Charing Cross hospital,® and it has already been used by 
scholars in investigating the background of Chaucer’s Pardoner.® 
We need not then go into this matter afresh. It is clear from these 
materials that St. Mary’s Rounceval was a well-known hospital of 
medieval London since its establishment by William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, around 1230. It was wealthy, with lands and 
properties all over England, and enjoyed the support of various 
notables including John of Gaunt. It was invoived in a seandal 
concerning pardons and alms-collecting in 1382 which Manly and 
Moore, although not Miss Hamilton, think was probably in Chau- 
cer’s mind when he wrote his famous description. 

Hospitals relied heavily on the sale of indulgences for their 
financial support. Moore sums up the evidence he offers on the 
traffic in indulgences undertaken by this hospital and others of 
the time by writing, ‘‘It seems clear that a hospital would have 
been recognized by a contemporary reader of Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion as an entirely appropriate institution for the Pardoner to be 
connected with.’’? Medieval hospitals found pardons indispensa- 
ble. In fact, pardoners (or quaestors) really fulfilled the fune- 
tion from a social point of view of being financial collectors for 
hospitals (and other charitable and religious organizations) in 
the Middle Ages and as late as the Elizabethan Age the term par- 
doner was used as the name of such an official.® 

Before looking at one or two of these English documents closely, 


5 James Galloway in various articles, reprinted in pamphlets and books, 

apne the basic history of St. Mary’s Rounceval and the material on which 
is conclusions were based. The final form of what is basically the same 

study appears in Historical Sketches of Old Charing the Hospital and Chapel 
of Saint Mary Roncevall; Eleanor of Castile, Queen of England and the 
Monuments Erected in Her Memory (London, 1914). H. F. Westlake, The 
Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England (London, 1919), has a chapter on the 
gild or fraternity of the Hospital (pp. 92-103) which is mostly concerned with 
its fifteenth- and sixteenth-century history. Dugdale (Monasticon Anglicarum, 
edition of 1846, Vol. v1, Part II, p. 677) has a brief section on the institution 
reprinting some of the relevant documents; and there is a short article on 
the hospital in the London volume of the Victoria County Histories. Kellogg 
and Haselmayer, p. 274, bring to light some hitherto unnoticed references to 
the hospital in the 1390’s. 

6 See especially J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Lowell Institute (New York, 1926), pp. 122-30, and Samuel Moore, 
**Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rouncival,’’ MP, xxv (1927-28), 59-66. 

7 Moore, p. 64. 

8See Rotha Mary Clay, The Mediaeval Hospitals of England (London, 
1909), pp. 187-90, and Nikolaus Paulus, Indulgences as a Social Factor in the 
Middle Ages, trans. J. Elliott Ross (New York, 1922), pp. 47 ff. 

® See Clay, p. 189. 
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it will be well to turn to the mother house in Roncesvalles’® to see 
whether its history can provide any support for my argument. 

Very early, probably before Charlemagne and Roland gave the 
place its eternal fame, Roncesvalles, situated on one of the main 
passes in the Pyrenees, was the site of a chapel or monastery de- 
voted to the memory of Mary which, with the rise of the importance 
of the shrine of Compostella, became increasingly concerned with 
pilgrims en route to Galicia. Its military importance as a main 
route into France led to the formation of a military order, possi- 
bly by Charlemagne, to defend the pass. It was also the ideal 
location for a hospital and hospice, and probably in the eleventh 
century, if not earlier, the monastery took upon itself these duties. 
The Order was now military, charitable, and religious and kept 
this varied character throughout the Middle Ages. In 1127 or 1137, 
a new hospital and set of buildings were constructed there by the 
Bishop of Pamplona, Sancho III, ‘‘ad susceptionem pauperum 
atque peregrinorum’’ with the approval of Pope Innocent II. 
The fact that the Bishop of Pamplona had these edifices put up 
argues that by that date at least it had adopted the rule of the 
Austin canons who had a special ‘‘ministry of healing’’.**7 How- 
ever, in the seventeenth-century biography of Bishop Sancho III 
de Rosas (1122-49) it is stated quite clearly that a canon of the 
Cathedral at Pamplona was to be administrator of the Hospital.'* 

10 For a history of the Navarre house, see D. Hilario Sarasa, Roncesvalles, 
Reseia histérica de sw Real Casa y Descripcion de su Contorno (Pamplona, 
1878), (a most unreliable account by a local enthusiast which must be used 
with extreme caution); Jean.-J. Marguet de Vasselot, ‘‘ Notes sur 1’Abbaye 
de Roncevaux et ses richesses artistiques,’’ lu dans la Séance de 18 février 
1896, Mémoires de la Societé Nationales des Antiquaires de France, Sixiéme 
Série v (1895), 195-217; and the article ‘‘Roncesvalles’’ in the Enciclopedia 
Universal Ilustrada, Ewropeo-americana Lil, 243-47. 

There are apparently two important papers by V. Dubarrat in the Bulletin 
de la Societé des Sciences, Lettres et Arts de Pau, 2e Série xv (1886) and xvi 
(1889) on the history of the Roncevalles house and the Order. These I have 
not, however, been able to examine. For his summary of the history of the 
mother house, Galloway used Sarasa and direct information from the con- 
temporary Abbot of Roncesvalles who gave him access to Sarasa’s main 
source—the seventeenth-century manuscript by Huarte now at Roncesvalles. 

11 See Migne PL, cuxx1x, 325 (#273), where the letter of Pope Innocent IT 
dated May 6, 1137, is printed. However, Vasselot, p. 198, quoting Dubarrat, 
gives the date as 1127. 

12 See Marie P. Hamilton, p. 50. 

13 See Prudencio de Sandoval, Catalogo de los Obispos que ha tenido la 
Santa Iglesia de Pamplona ... (Pamplona, 1614), pp. 78b-80a. The anony- 
mous writer of the article in the Enciclopedia Universal (see above note 10) 
also makes this point, probably from the same source if not by direct know- 
ledge. 
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This would definitely put the Hospital at least directly under the 
Bishop’s control, The fact that the religious who comprised the 
Order were secular clerics and Austin canons would by itself show 
this dependence on the bishop.1* The Abbot of Roncesvalles was 
considered the second ranking cleric in Navarre, and the recog- 
nized substitute for the bishop of Pamplona when necessary. He 
could, for instance, crown the kings of Navarre in the absence of 
the Bishop. 

In a short time it became one of the most famous hospitals in 
all Europe,*® and the Order entrusted with its care correspondingly 
prospered and became well known. It set up hospitals in various 
countries of Europe and in the early thirteenth century London 
was so favored, 

It is not surprising to find that the Bishop of Pamplona issued 
indulgences for the use of the Hospital. The question which arises, 
however, is whether he could do so for the branches of the mother 
hospital scattered throughout Europe. And here we run into a 
difficulty, for all the authorities agree that a bishop’s power to 
grant indulgences is and was limited to his subjects. We have evi- 
dence that this rule was flouted on various oceasions. We need not, 
however, assume that the pardons of Pamplona were invalid in 
England, for indulgences from another diocese could be made 
valid in a second diocese by the approval of its bishop. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that the Navarrese pardons could have been made 
valid by the Bishop of London or the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
although I have found no direct evidence of this. But with its 
many friends in high places, St. Mary’s Rounceval probably would 
not have found it difficult to get the support of the diocesan 
authorities concerned.'* Possibly its fame or notoriety as a dis- 
penser of foreign indulgences encouraged many to trade on its 
name by fraudulent pardons as we find in 1382. 

Direct evidence that pardons were imported from Pamplona is 

148t. Mary’s Roncesvalles is frequently referred to in contemporary Eng- 
lish documents as ‘‘in the diocese of Pamplona,’’ a fact which would only 


have significance if the Order and Hospital were under the immediate control 
of the diocesan authority. ‘ 

15 It was one of the four general hospitals in Europe, a hospital, that is, 
which was open to both sexes and to those suffering from any disease. See 
Marquet de Vasselot, p. 198. 

16 Cf. the pardons from the Cardinal-Bishop Leonard Patrasso of Albano 
brought to England presumably for validation and distribution, referred to 
in Kellogg and Haselmayer, p. 266, n. 97. 
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afforded for the year 1432—some sixty years after the B-Text 
was written—by a document summarized in the Calendar of Patent 
Rolls 11 Henry VI part I.** By this time the foreign connections 
of the London Hospital were very attenuated, and its control was 
largely in the hands of the king who appointed the Warden. Be- 
fore 1379, it was apparently strongly under Spanish administra- 
tion ;* but in that year Richard II seized it and its possessions as 
the property of a schismatic alien, for Navarre had supported the 
anti-Pope Clement VII elected in 1378. The Hospital was restored, 
however, to the mother house in 1383, but Englishmen were now 
very prominent in its affairs and control. By 1414, it had com- 
pletely passed into English hands and its Wardenship became a 
royal benefice. 

In 1432 we find the following as summarized in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls: 


Licence, by advice of the council, for Roger Westwode,19 king’s chaplain, 
master of the chapel or hospital of St. Mary of Roncideval by Charyngcroix, 
Co. Middlesex in the diocese of London, and his successors to receive all bulls 
and other letters of indulgences, pardons,2° and other things for the profit 
and advantage of the chapel or hospital from the prior and convent of 
Roncidevall in Navarre, in the diocese of Pampeluna, and to give the said 
prior and convent, or their proctors, victuals and other necessaries for the 
maintenance of the poor in the said priory in Navarre to the value of 10 marks 
of English money in the city of London yearly at the feast of All Saints, pay- 
ing the king his customs and other dues, notwithstanding that the priory is out 
of the king’s allegiance and notwithstanding any statute or ordinance to the 
contrary. 


If, therefore, after the Hospital had become strongly English, it 
still received pardons from Navarre and still sent money there, it 
is reasonable to assume that it was doing so even more vigorously 
in the 1370’s. And in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
‘‘among the extant public records of England that are readily ac- 
cessible all but one of the official licenses to collect donations for 


17 London, 1907, p. 247 (Membrane 16). 

18 After the Black Death, however, Englishmen were in the English branch 
of the Order and some possibly held high positions; see Westlake, p. 93. 

19On Westwode, see George Hennessy, Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum 
Parochiale Londinense or London Diocesan Clergy Succession from the earliest 
Time to the Year 1898 (London, 1898), p. 453. 

20Some of these indulgences and pardons may have been issued by the 
pope, but it is most likely that most were of Navarrese origin. It seems in- 
credible that Roman indulgences should have to be imported via Navarre. 
Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rounceval went directly to the Papal See for papal 
indulgences. However, even if the pardons of Pamplona were papal pardons, 
there must have been some distinction between those brought directly from 
Rome and those via Pamplona. The irony of Langland is not lost in any case. 
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‘Rouncevale’ were issued to representatives of the priory in Na- 
varre, or at least to parties headed by members of the alien house, 
coming to England to canvass for alms.’’?* They probably carried, 
inter alia, Pamplona pardons. 

The following chain of evidence is, then, established with more or 
less certainty : 

1. The right of the Bishop of Pamplona to issue indulgences, 
within certain limitations, valid outside his diocese. 

2. The close connection of the mother convent and hospital of 
Roncesvalles with the Bishop of Pamplona. 

3. The movement of men and indulgences from Roncesvalles 
to St. Mary’s Rounceval in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

4. The widespread activity of the pardoners of Rounceval in 
England. 

Turning now to our second question, was Langland referring to 
the activity of St. Mary’s in this line of the B-Text? This of course 
is impossible to answer definitively. Langland’s own line must also 
in a sense be called upon to provide missing evidence. However, it 
seems to me that the assumption that he was referring to the Char- 
ing Cross Hospital is the only one that makes sense. There is no 
other London-Pamplona connection that I know of. The practice 
of bringing pardons from Pamplona is attested for the year 14382, 
and there is enough evidence to assume thet earlier many members 
from Navarre came to the London branch of their Order to collect 
moneys for the mother house. Some of them surely bore pardons 
from the bishop of their home diocese. It is hardly a custom which 
would have started after the London Hospital had become angli- 
eized. It can only be accounted for as the continuation of an es- 
tablished practice. 

As a motive for Langland, it is possible that there was some 
scandal connected with these pardons in the °70’s which we know 
nothing of. Possibly some bishop of Pamplona had gained notoriety 
for the indiscriminate issuing of pardons. Or in general, the Hos- 
pital and the Order may have had a bad name for employing or 
using numerous pardoners. Or it may have been more general 
xenophobia which was in Langland’s mind.” The king of Na- 


21 Hamilton, p. 67. Miss Hamilton suggests that Chaucer’s Pardoner was 
a member of the Roncesvalles order in Navarre and hence an Austin canon. 

22 See Hamilton, pp. 66-7. One question may arise. A bishop’s indulgence 
was normally limited to 40 days and in some cases to a year. Would not the 
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varre, Charles the Bad, who was a notorious character in the 1360’s 
and ’70’s, had ambitions in Normandy which clashed with both 
English and French aspirations; and his record is one of playing 
first for one side and then for the other. The English had to deal 
with him at times, but there was no love lost. Besides he was a 
foreigner and later a schismatic. Navarre drained off good English 
money according to medieval economic lights, and we have much 
evidence as to English sensitivities on that score in the fourteenth 
century. Possibly there were several reasons for Langland’s taking 
Rounceval as a horrible example. 

Assuming that the hospital was in Langland’s mind, we can now 
see the bitter irony implicit in his line, and its real venom towards 
Rounceval. Rounceval must have been notorious as a distributor 
of pardons as early as 1378 (if that is the date of the B-Text), so 
that it would have been natural for Chaucer to make his villainous 
Pardoner an employee or possibly a member of the Order of Nuestra 
Sefiora de Roncesvalles. Its bad name antedates the scandal of 
1382 although that incident no doubt added fuel to the fire. The 
activity in indulgences of St. Mary’s Rounceval must have seemed 
to Langland as equivalent to that of Rome itself. Hyperbole is a 
recognized figure of satire. 

Thus, as is often the case with Chaucer’s characters and refer- 
ences, there is more than meets the eye in a simple allusion to the 
Pardoner of Rounceval. The Pardoner who brought his pardons 
from Rome all hot probably also had a few from Pamplona in his 
bag to continue to give offence to good Englishmen and to anyone 
indeed who had the good of religion at heart. 

Since writing the above, I have discovered a further allusion to 
St. Mary’s Rounceval in the Chronicon Johannis de Reading, ed. 
James Tait (Publications of the University of Manchester, Histori- 
eal Series, No. XX [1914]), under the year 1366 (p. 170), which 
seems to have eseaped the notice of scholars interested in Chaucer’s 
Pardoner. John, who was at the neighboring Westminster Abbey, 
reports that in this year shortly after receiving royal confirmation 
of their possessions and liberties in the kingdom of England and 
after rebuilding their hospital (or part of it), the brethren of the 


pardons of Pamplona then be less desirable than those of the pope? Probably, 
when papal indulgences were granted for longer periods of time, but no doubt 
they were cheaper. Not everyone, however, had the means to purchase the 
more desirable and hence more expensive pardons. 
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Order of Saint Rounceval [sic] at Charing were involved in a 
charge of forging a bull of excessive indulgence (‘‘falsata bulla 
de indulgentiis excessivis’’), which blackened their reputation 
and diminished their income. It may be that this incident inspired 
Langland’s animosity and may even account for his line (Pam- 
plona puts itself on the level of Rome). In any case, this reference 
affords another example of the bad reputation of St. Mary’s 
Rounceval. This episode is apparently not recorded elsewhere. It 
is regrettable that no details are given. 





CONVENTION AND INDIVIDUALITY IN CHAUCER’S 
COMPLAINT OF MARS 


By GarpiINEeR STILLWELL 
University of Illinois 


Our understanding of Chaucer’s Mars is greatly facilitated by 
considering it in relation to the literary types, themes, and con- 
ventions with which it has affinities—Ovid moralized and astrolo- 
gized, the aubade, the Valentine-poem, the lover’s complaint, and 
themes of courtly love. From this background the poem emerges 
as a highly original one, as a work deliberately and amusingly 
atypical in its treatment of conventions. In dealing with a main 
interest of poet and audience—love, it displays lively imagination 
and sympathetic but nonetheless very pointed irony and humor. 

The subject matter of the poem has not been much discussed. 
Those who have sought to identify the principal characters with 
fourteenth-century notables have paid more attention to various 
celebrated amours than to the poem.t Those who have rejected 
personal allegory, or who at any rate have not gone out of their 
way to support it, have offered little to take its place. They have 
had an eye for conventions, of course, and may remark that the 
poet uses convention to glorify illicit love? They may think the 

1 A, Brusendorff, The Chawer Tradition (London, 1925), pp. 261-68. G. H. 
Cowling, ‘‘Chaucer’s ‘Complaintes of Mars and Venus,’’’ RES, m (1926), 
405-10, and Chaucer (London, 1927), pp. 60-64, 110-11. M. Galway, pp. 183-84 
of “Chaucer’s Sovereign Lady,” MLR, xxx (1938), 145-99. H. Braddy, 
‘*Chaucer and Graunson: The Valentine Tradition,’’ PMLA, Liv (1939), 
359-68, and Chaucer and the French Poet Grawnson (Baton Rouge, 1947), pp. 
71-83. 

2R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., rev. ed., 1922), p. 
63: ‘‘The... Mars is a conventional poem, supposed to be sung by a bird 
on St. Valentine’s Day, in which mythology and astronomy are curiously 
blent together to the greater glory of illicit love . . . The Complaint has little 
claim to attention save for the fact that a somewhat difficult nine-line stanza 
is handled with a good deal of skill.’’ J. W. Wells, Manual of the Writings 


in Middle English (New Haven, 1916), p. 636: ‘‘Whatever be its actual sig- 
nificance, the piece is in glorification of illicit love.’’ 
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poem typical of the complaint,’ of the aubade,* of courtly love.’ Or 
they may find it a mere jeu d’esprit, an exercise of ingenuity in 
combining astronomy and mythology, or in expressing an astro- 
nomical conjunction in human terms.* All of these interpretations 
and emphases, I suggest, are wide of the mark, especially those 
which see in the poem the merely typical. But the theories of mere 
ingenuity may leave one almost as cold, particularly since they 
take into account only the astronomical ‘‘Story,’’ omitting con- 
sideration of the first ‘‘Proem’’ and of the ‘‘Complaint’’ proper. 

Viktor Langhans,’ perhaps, comes closer to Chaucer’s mood and 
intention than most, though he is so largely intent upon attacking 
the personal allegorists and makes so little of other points that he 
almost reduces the poet’s accomplishment to the trivial. He notes 
the relationship to the aubade, remarking that Chaucer has made a 


3A. K. Getty, “Chaucer’s Changing Conceptions of the Humble Lover,” 
PMLA, xulv (1929), 204: “The ... Mars and Compleint to His Lady deviate 
neither in subject matter nor in form from the conventional pattern of the 
French complaint.” But only line 189 of Mars is cited in support of this view. 

4C. R. Baskervill, p. 594 of ‘‘ English Songs on the Night Visit,’?’ PMLA, 
XXXVI (1921), 565-614. 

5 W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower (Boston, 1913), p. 105: 
**In the . . . Mars the interest is rather astronomical than human.’’ But it 
has some human interest, in Dodd’s opinion—chiefly an incorporation of some 
conventional themes of courtly love (pp. 105-6). E. E. Shannon, Chaucer and 
the Roman Poets (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. 13: ‘‘Like [BD, Mars] shows 
Chaucer’s use of material from Ovid in the manner of the mediaeval French 
poets. ’’ 

6 J. M. Manly, ‘‘On the Date and Interpretation of Chaucer’s Complaint of 
Mars,’’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, v (1896), 
107-26, p. 124: the poem is ‘‘a mere exercise of ingenuity in describing a 
supposed astronomical event in terms of human action and emotion.’’ F. J. 
Mather (ed.), GP, KnT, and NPT (Boston, 1899), p. xxxiii: Mars “appears 
to be only a jeu d’esprit in versified astrology.’’ Dodd (loc. cit.) agrees with 
Manly. M. Chute, Geoffrey Chaucer of England (New York, 1946), p. 262, 
n., speaks of ‘‘the pleasant little jew d’esprit,’’ Mars, ‘‘in which Chaucer takes 
a love story by Ovid and translates it into astrological terms.’’ R. D. French, 
A Chaucer Handbook, (2nd ed., New York, 1947), p. 91: ‘‘The poem appears 
to be nothing more than an ingenious astronomical allegory, used to diversify 
a highly conventional theme, very similar to that of the typical ‘aube’ or 
‘tagelied.’’’ J. 8. P. Tatlock, The Mind and Art of Chaucer (Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 1950), p. 85: the story of Mars is from Ovid, and ‘‘the originality of 
the poem lies in appropriating it to an astrological situation... .’’ F. N. 
Robinson (ed)., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), p. 614: ‘*. .. the whole poem may be regarded as a treatment, in 
personal or human terms, of a conjunction of Mars and Venus.” Robinson’s 
statement, though apparently descended from Manly’s, is more temperate than 
his, and points the way: what does the poem say about human beings? 

7 Untersuchungen zu Chaucer (Halle, 1918). E. Légouis, in Geoffrey 
Chaucer (transl. L. Lailavoix, London, 1913), p. 66, reads closely enough to 
make an interesting distinction as to the style in the poem: he finds a true 
lyric quality in the first two stanzas, after which a descent to the prosaic. 
But he regards this descent as counting inevitably against the poem. 
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detailed narrative out of the simple dawn-song.’ He notes the 
relationship to St. Valentine’s Day, but makes no comparisons 
with other poems written for this occasion, and says merely that 
the poem is a Valentine-joke decked out with astronomical and 
mythological lore. He seems on the point of saying that the poem 
has interesting meaning, but leaves his remarks on this subject in 
rather vague and formless state: the allegory, he says, is of uni- 
versal significance, for any lover may see his lady represented in 
Venus, and any lady may see her knight represented in Mars; but 
at the same time, he feels, it is to be expected that the Complaint 
reflects Chaucer’s own hopeless love for an unattainable lady.'® 
Altogether, it becomes difficult to see precisely what Langhans 
thinks the poem is about, or just what in his view is the point of 
the poem as a joke. 

A large part of our pleasure lies in the contrast between the 
conventional gaiety and grace of the first three stanzas or so and 
the lively realities that follow. The bird who sings the poem" be- 
gins romantically enough, with matter appropriate to February 
14, but does not sustain this effect consistently. He puts before us 
the main outlines of the Valentine-procedure as set down in courtly 
poetry: those who have not chosen should do so without delay, 
and those who have already chosen should renew their choice. 

Confermeth hyt perpetuely to dure, 

And paciently taketh your aventure. (II. 20-21) 
This is the lofty ideal of the love-poetry of the period. But the 
fourth stanza introduces the amour of Mars and Venus, an episode 
held up to the laughter of the gods in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (iv, 
171-89), in which or in derivatives thereof Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries learned the story. It is retold in Gower,” and in the 


8 Langhans, op. cit., p. 234. 

9 Ibid., p. 237. And p. 235: Feb. 14 is responsible for the nature-poetry 
at the beginning of the poem. The statement about Mars as a ‘‘ Valentin- 
scherz’’ is repeated in Langhans, ‘‘Zu Chaucers Traumgedichten,’’ Anglia, LI 
(1927), 323-53, p. 341. 

10 Untersuchungen, p. 234. 

11 Lines 13, 15, 23, 150-54, in Robinson, op. cit. All Chaucer references 
are to this edition. 

12 G. C. Macaulay (ed.), The Complete Works of John Gower, Vols. 11 and 
i, The English Works (Oxford, 1901), Confessio Amantis v, 635 ff. 
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Ovide moralisé® (which Chaucer knew) ;'* and though Gower omits 
the laughter on Olympus,’* the Ovide does not.’® (Langhans does 
well to remind us of Mars and Venus sprawling in Vulcan’s net.) *’ 
The Ovidian story, then, may lurk in the background of the reader’s 
mind and help to give the fourth stanza its less romantic effect. 
Or one might object that Chaucer’s Mars, unlike Ovid’s, preserves 
Venus’ honor, even if only by the method of bidding her flee, and 
that the emphasis is thrown upon the war god’s bewilderment and 
woe. Even so, the contretemps of Phoebus’ arrival is disturbing 
enough, and Mars’ outery is odd matter to sing in worship of this 
noble feastday, February 14. The god’s predicament forces him 
to the sweeping generalization thai love is like the brooch of Thebes, 
which caused its possessor woe in the desiring it, the having it, 
and the losing it. It would seem that if lovers follow the advice 
given in the Proem, they are heading straight for woe. Chaucer’s 
fun is that of telling lovers exactly the opposite of what they ought 
to be told or hope to be told on St. Valentine’s Day. 

The fifteenth-century copyist Shirley, interestingly, appears to 
take some such view, and to consider it entirely consonant with his 
report that ‘‘some men say that’’ Chaucer produced Mars because 
John of Gaunt (very oddly indeed) wanted a poetic treatment of 


the scandalous liaison of John Holland (who married Gaunt’s 
daughter) and Isabel of York (Gaunt’s sister-in-law): ‘‘Loo yee 
louers gladebe and comfortebe you of ballyance entrayted bytwene 
/ be hardy and furyous Mars pe god of armes and Venus pe double 
goddesse of loue... .’"** Shirley, it seems, is introducing the poem 
with a little joke of his own. To the extent that anyone’s lady-love 
is in any measure fickle or deceitful, lovers ought not at all to 


13 Ed. C. de Boer, Koninkl. akad. v. wetensch. Verhandel. Afd. letterkunde, 
n.s., Vols. XV, XXI, XXX no. 3, XXXVII, XLII (Amsterdam, 1915-38), xxi: Bk. 
iv, ll. 1268-1755. In other references to the O.m., I as a rule give merely the line- 
numbers from this portion of this edition. 

14J. L. Lowes, ‘‘Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé,’’ PMLA, xxx (1918), 
302-25. S. B. Meech, ‘‘Chaucer and the ‘Ovide Moralisé,’’’ PMLA, XLvI 
(1931), 182-204. 

15 Phoebus plays no part in Gower’s version; it is pure jealousy that in- 
spires Vulcan to act. For his trick of the net the other gods blame him humor- 
lessly, and thus an ‘‘earthly man’’ may take example to avoid jealousy. 

16 ‘‘T.e damedieu prennent a rire’’ (1. 1331). ‘‘Le dieu gabent et escharnis- 
sent’’ (1. 1338). 

17 “Zu Chaucers Traumgedichten,” p. 341. 

18 E, P. Hammond, Chaucer: a Bibliographical Manual (New York, 1908), 
p. 384; italics mine. 
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rejoice, as the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women abundantly 
demonstrates. Shirley, of course, may be thinking not so much of 
Chaucer’s story as of Venus’ infidelity to her husband in the 
Ovidian version, but he may have noted, too, that Chaucer’s Venus 
finds comfort in the palace of Mercury. Chaucer does not go so 
far as to say that Venus becomes Mercury’s mistress, but Mercury, 
riding toward his palace, receives Venus heartily as his friend full 
dear (1. 147), and she accepts his hospitality. And whatever goes 
on in Mercury’s mansion, Mars does not know of the proceedings, 
so that when in his complaint he supposes Venus to be on the 
point of death for fear and woe, we have unmistakable dramatic 
irony.”® ‘‘But were she sauf, hit were no fors of me’’ (1. 197). 
She is safe enough; and lovers’ lives and lovers’ words, we see, 
are filled with oddities. The effect and the point are precisely 
those of the Knight’s Tale, when Palamon and Arcite, in their 
rivalry for Emily, fight up to their ankles in blood, the lady mean- 
while knowing nothing of all this ‘‘hot fare.’’ Lovers are, in the 
Knight’s phrase, ‘‘now up, now down, like bucket in a well,’’ and 
are sometimes farther down than circumstances warrant. 

The bird gives us introductory Valentine-optimism, then, and 
subsequent disillusion. He also makes gaily ironic use of the 
aubade; in his first two stanzas he comforts lovers for having to 
part at dawn, and later, in his Story, creates an altogether dif- 
ferent effect, with Phoebus surprising Mars in Venus’ chamber 
and thus reducing the doughty one, the ‘‘armypotente.’’ to help- 
less rage. The lovers have no time in which to rail at the dawn. 
Whereas of course the man should safeguard the lady’s honor and 
leave her chamber before envious spies are awake, in this case in- 
discretion is written in the skies, and since the man is too heavily 
armed to move easily, he must bid the lady make a backdoor exit, 
which she accordingly does. Everything is topsy-turvy ; wherefore 
one may feel but little inclined to agree with C. R. Baskervill 
when he says that Mars is a typical aube.”® The regrets expressed 
in an aube or aubade should be sung or spoken at the first signs 
of approaching dawn, shortly before the lover makes his getaway, 
not after he has been caught. The aubade, moreover, is for the 


19 To be added, I should think, to the many instances already set before us 
by Germaine Dempster: Dramatic Irony in Chaucer, Stanford Univ. Pub., 
Lang. and Lit., Vol. tv, No. 3 (1932). 

20 Loc. cit. 
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express and limited purpose of chiding the sun; and though Mars 
is almost roasted to death, and has reason to bewail the influence 
of Phoebus, in his complaining he has no such narrow restriction 
of subject matter. In the Troilus (iii, 1422-70 and 1695-1708), the 
lovers choose the proper time for lamenting the coming of day- 
light, and are of course not found out; and the romantic effect 
of the courtly ‘‘night-visit’’ and courtly aubade is fully achieved. 
The sort of night-visit envisioned by the God of Love in his in- 
structions to the lover in the Romaunt of the Rose* is likewise 
vastly different from what we find in Mars. The lover should show 
his devotion by enduring discomfort, in bad weather, as he waits 
at night for admittance into the lady’s house. When admitted (if 
admitted), he will receive a kiss. He should depart before day- 
light, lest household spies should gossip; it is not expected that he 
will actually be caught. The Romaunt and the Troilus show us what 
is the main connotation of the aubade-like part of the introductory 
warbling in Mars; in strong contrast is the god’s plight when sur- 
prised in Venus’ chamber. 

It may seem that to insist upon reading the parts of the poem 
in relation to one another is to insist upon the obvious; but the 
need for doing so is illustrated by Manly’s remarking: ‘‘The na- 
ture of the poem is such that only the desire to make a Valentine 
of it can account for the setting... .’’* Noting the relationship 
between the parts is essential if we are to perceive the originality 
in Chaucer’s use of the dawn- and Valentine-themes. 

His use of the literary type—the complaint—and of the conven- 
tions of courtly love is likewise highly original. His Complaint 
unto Pity and Complaint to his Lady are, on the whole, conventional 
accounts of lovers’ woes ;?* Mars is not. The hero is indeed, up to 
a point, the typical lover experiencing woe because of his sovereign 
lady, but he is no mere embodiment of any such stale convention. In 
the Complaint proper as in the whole poem, Chaucer rocks back 
and forth between conventions and contradictions or enrichments 
of conventions. 

Demonstration of this point calls for reference to other Valen- 


21 In Robinson, op. cit., ll. 2641-2680. 

e2‘*What is the Parlement of Foules?’’, Festschrift fiir Lorenz Morsbach 
(Halle, 1913), p. 287, n. 2. 

23 But not merely or entirely conventional. See E. Birney, ‘‘The Beginnings 
of Chaucer’s Irony,’’ PMLA, iv (1939), pp. 639-40 for Pity and 640 for To 
his Lady. 
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tines, and to the Ovide moralisé. This extraordinary work contains, 
in its version of the Mars-Venus story, what is perhaps the closest 
analogue (though hitherto unnoted) to Chaucer’s version. The 
Ovidian story (including Vulean) is given in free translation, and 
is linked with astrology, and is made the subject of generalization 
—is moralized. Since Chaucer knew the Ovide at least in part, and 
used it for the Legend of Good Women* and possibly also for the 
Manciple’s Tale,?® there is a considerable possibility that it sug- 
gested to him the astronomized and humanized mythology of Mars. 
Whether Chaucer’s imagination was stimulated in this way or in 
some other, the humorlessly and flatly moralistic approach taken 
in the Ovide serves by contrast to bring out more clearly the 
subtlety and humor of Chaucer’s treatment. 

The French author, like Chaucer though with less subtlety, ap- 
plies his story to the life of man: Venus may be viewed as an 
amorous lady with an unattractive husband and a chivalric lover 
(ll. 1548-55). Beside Mars’ images of the brooch and of love as a 
fishhook with which God catches victims, we may set the French 
moralizer’s comparison of Vulean’s net to the traps set for lovers 
by love: 

Vuleans li maris, c’est 1’ardure, 

Forga d’arain et d’aimant 

Les subtis las dont li amant 

Sont souvent pris et retenu. (ll. 1739-42) 
But Chaucer, though not simply and conventionally courtly, is not 
so uncourtly as to go on in this fashion: 


Souvent sont li amant repris, 
Pour dormir en estrange lit, 
= il ont parfet lor delit, 

u present forfait d’avoultire.26 


Though both Chaucer and the French writer take note of many 
ills that arise from love, Chaucer does not take love to be a damna- 
ble sin, mere ‘‘luxury’’ and fornication (Ovide, iv, 1630-1755). 
The French moralist may now and then sound somewhat like a 
love-poet— 


24 Lowes, op. cit.; and Meech, op. cit., pp. 182-83: ‘‘The Legend of Philomela 
and the Legend of Ariadne ... are the only productions of Chaucer’s pen in 
which the impress of the moralized Ovid can be positively established.’’ 

25 J. A. Work, in W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster (edd.), Sources and Ana- 
logues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1941), pp. 702-3; and the 
present writer’s ‘‘Analogues to Chaucer’s Manciple’s Tale in the Ovide 
Moralisé and Machaut’s Voir-dit,’’ PQ, x1x (1940), 133-38, p. 138. 

26 Lines 1577-80 from ll. 1577-1629. 
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En amour a duel et paour, 
Esperance et joie et freour. (Il. 1678-9)— 


but all the time he is: writing from the point of view that love is 
an ‘‘Entree de mort pardurable’’ (1. 1661). 

Even where the astronomy and astrology are concerned, the two 
poems differ greatly. The moralist tells his story first, and then 
introduces an astrological allegorization (ll. 1488-1537). As against 
Chaucer’s witty fusion of myth and stars, the French writer is in 
this matter rather prosaic, even didactic, and is moreover plagued 
by the necessity of fitting non-astral Vulean into his scheme. 
Again, the two poems touch at some points; both writers are fol- 
lowing a traditional view of the characters Mars and Venus, as 
may be seen in the following: 


Mars est une planete errables, 
Plains de colerique nature, 

C’est de secheresce et d’ardure; 
Pour ce faint la fable, sans faille, 
Qu’il soit mestre diex de bataille, 
Qu’il est nuisans et damageus, 
Si predomine aus corageus, 

Aus mellis et aus irascibles. 

Venus et planete paisibles, 

Moiste, chaulz, de bone atemprance, 
Plains de grace et de bienvueillance. (ll. 1489-99) 


But the moralist finds Venus’ love ‘‘outrageuse.’’ When in con- 
junction with Mars, Venus loses the ‘‘debonaireté’’ that is ordi- 
narily hers, and becomes ‘‘male et enrevre’’ (1. 1513), and this 
loss of ‘‘debonaireté’’ is figured forth (obscurely) in the sun’s 
discovering the lovers. 


Quant Mars fet son cours par le ciel 
Ou plus bas point de son cerciel 

Et Venus ou plus hault dou sien, 

Si qu’il n’a entr’aux nulle rien 

Qui les departe ne dessevre, 

Venus devient male et enrevre, 

Et pert pour la prochaineté 

De Mars sa debonaireté 

Et ]’umour qu’el soloit avoir. 

Tout ce puet 1’en apercevoir 

Par le soleil, qui les descuevre. 
Vulcans les prist en presente oeuvre: 
Vulcans ¢’est 1’outrageuse ardure 

Qui double et croist par la jointure 
De ces dues estoiles ensamble.... (ll. 1508-22) 


All in all, the Ovide gave Chaucer relatively little for Mars—not 
mueh more, if anything, than the idea for the combination 
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mythology-astrology-generalization. The chief value of the ana- 
logue is that in its plain moralizing it provides a contrast to 
Chaucer. 

The Valentines also contrast significantly with Chaucer’s work, 
and have the advantage, for our purpose, of touching (sometimes 
simultaneously) upon various aspects of Mars: the complaint, the 
occasion (February 14), lovers’ joy and lovers’ sorrow on that 
oceasion, and conventions of courtly love-poetry. And the two 
most common themes in medieval Valentine-poems are: (!) the 
lover’s sharing the joy of the birds or of happy lovers, and (2) his 
contrasting his sadness with the joy of the birds or of men more 
fortunate than he. In Oton de Graunson’s Complainte de saint 
Valentin,” for example, both themes are illustrated. On February 
14, in the midst of general bliss, Sir Oton finds himself plunged 
in gloom. His loved one has died, and he can never love another. 
But St. Valentine and the God of Love appear to him, and Love 
counsels him to choose another lady. He protests, but Love shows 
him his second sovereign lady, and no sooner has he set eyes on 
her than he is in love again. 

In Number 34 of Gower’s Cinkante Balades* a lover joyfully 
speaks of the happiness that he has achieved on February 14; he 
wishes that he and his lady were birds, so that they might fly 
about together with the birds’ untrammeled freedom. It is on a 
February 14 that Charles of Orleans becomes Love’s liegeman.” 
Charles’ friend Fredet attends a Valentine festival, chooses a 
lady, and for a time experiences only the lady’s mercilessness,*° 
but later, on a February 14, is relieved of his sorrow, for Love 
has heeded the petition that Fredet has sent him on this occasion.” 
One might think that Chaucer’s bird, if sincere in desiring to sing 
something ‘‘for the worship of this highe feste,’’ would do better 
to comfort the celebrants with an account of lovers’ joy. He might 
speak like the lover in the fifteenth-century To My Sovereign Lady: 
we Piaget, Oton de Grandson, sa vie et ses poésies (Lausanne, 1941), pp. 
183-93. 

28 Macaulay, op. cit., Vol. 1, The French Works (Oxford, 1899), p. 365. 

29“Ta Retenue d’amours,” in P. Champion (ed.), Charles d’Orléans, 
Poésies, 2 vols. (Paris, 1923, 1924), 1, 1-16. 

30 Champion, op. cit., 1, 268-72: ‘‘Lectre en complainte envoyée par Fredet 
au duc d’Orleans.’’ 

31 Ibid., 1, 356: Rondeau cxv. 
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Loke up, ye lovers [alle], and be right glad 
Ayeines séynt Valentynes day, 
For I have chose that never forsake I may!32 
He elects to speak of sorrow, however, and sorrow is common 
enough in the Valentines. Chaucer (?) in the Compleynt d’Amours 
and Gower in Balade No. 35* give us the lover whose woe as un- 
rewarded servant contrasts with bird-joy. On one February 14 
Charles of Orleans, having lost his mistress through her death, 
ean only grieve alone, while others have joy in choosing and in 
being chosen.** Graunson, usually, takes February 14 as an op- 
portunity for expressing in melancholy fashion his determination 
to go on serving his lady faithfully even if he is never rewarded 
in any way.* If, then, the theme of sorrow is common in the 
extant Valentines, why should Chaucer’s use of sorrow in Mars 
be considered ironic? The answer lies, of course, in Chaucer’s 
treatment of that sorrow. The tritely and gravely ironic contrast 
of sorrow with Valentine-festivity lay ready to hand, and Chaucer 
took it over, but gave it humor and greater interest. This can best 
be seen, I think, by comparing Chaucer’s poem with Graunson’s 
Songe saint Valentin,®*® in which we find Graunson, like Chaucer, 
taking February 14 as the occasion for telling a gad story illus- 
trative of general comments on love. The ideas and even the senti- 
ments of the two poets have something in common, and superficially 
considered, the two poems resemble one another rather closely. 
Actually, however, they are at almost opposite poles of feeling, 
and exhibit quite different techniques. 
A main theme of the Songe is the contrast, on February 14, be- 
tween human lovers’ sorrow and the happiness of irresponsible 
32 W. W. Skeat (ed.), Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Supplement to the 


Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer; London, 1897, reprinted 1935), pp. 
281-84, ll. 110-12. 

33 Macaulay, op. cit., French Works, pp. 365-66. 

34 Champion, op. cit., 1, 91-92: Balade xLvI, ll. 25-28. Similar English ver- 
sion on p. 83 of R. Steele (ed.), The English Poems of Charles of Orleans, 
EETS, 215 (London, 1941): Notes by R. Steele and M. Day, FETS, 220 (Lon- 
don, 1946). 

35 ‘¢Balade de saint Valentin’’ (Piaget, op. cit., pp. 226-27); ‘‘Le Souhait 
de saint Valentin’’ (ibid., pp. 202-4); ‘‘Complainte de saint Valentin’’ 
(ibid., pp. 221-25); ‘*‘Balade de saint Valentin double’’ (ibid., pp. 256-58). 
In these we do not have birds’ joy and lover’s sorrow contrasted in any ob- 
vious way; but the birds are always implied even when they are not men- 
tioned, and Graunson’s constant role is that of the unrewarded lover who 
begs for mercy. 

36 Ibid., pp. 309-323. 
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birds. Graunson is sad one February 14; his sorrow (presumably of 
love, though he later affects, Chaucer-like, to be not involved) 
has kept him awake all night. But in the morning he finally goes 
to sleep, and has a dream in which he returns to a certain orchard 
in order to find a diamond and a ruby that he has left there. Upon 
arriving, he sees birds assembled for the choosing of their mates. 
In the spectacle of bird-happiness the poet has such pleasure that 
he forgets about his jewels. But one bird, a faleon (who probably 
stands for Graunson himself), refuses to join in the ceremony, for 
he has already chosen—has chosen an incomparable bird so far 
above him in station that he can never hope to be her mate; but 
being an idealist and an aristocrat he will serve her anyway—and 
forever, whereas the other birds may change mates annually if 
they so desire. And they fly away in pairs, whereas the lovelorn 
faleon flies away alone to the country where his lady lives, there 
to continue his hopeless adoration. Graunson, awaking, comments 
very seriously upon the differences between human love and bird- 
and animal-love. The love of reasoning beings is at once poten- 
tially more noble and potentially more productive of sorrow than 
that of birds and animals (ll. 317-57). The poet often weeps when 
he contemplates the griefs of human lovers (ll. 358-89). He pro- 
claims that he is not involved in love himself (ll. 390-99), but says 
that even so he has pity on all lovers, of whatever country they may 
be. And at this point we find Graunson, like Mars in his complaint, 
generalizing upon the story and commenting upon love and all 
lovers. A rueful irony is involved, for Graunson is renowned as a 
poetic lover, and is, therefore, involved in love, and is drawing upon 
his experience when he says that lovers’ woes are manifold. In his 
temporary pose of one not involved, Graunson prays to both 
Christian God and God of Love that all lovers (hence the poet also), 
especially those who are separated from one another, may enjoy 
all possible blessings; e.g. : 

Et prie a Dieu qu’il lez avoye 

Et conforter a leurs besoings. 

Nommeement ceulx qui sont loings 

De la ou leur cuer est assis, 

Dont mains sont tristes et pensis. 

Et si requier au dieu d’Amours 

Qu’il vueille savoir leurs clamours 

Et ouir les pleurs et les plains 


Et les regars dont ilz sont plains. .. 
Et tous leurs fais a bien tourner. (Il. 405-13, 419) 
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Both Mars and Songe, then, both Valentines, close with the senti- 
ment of pity and with general comment upon a story of woe. 
Against the combined gravity and relative poverty of invention 
in the Songe let us place the Mars. Where the Songe is uniformly 
grave in tone,*? Chaucer’s poem is complex in mood and tone. 
Where the Songe, in its story, is largely occupied with the solitary 
falecon’s long, unbroken, melancholy speech about his hopeless de- 
votion, Chaucer wittily gives us love in terms of astrology, or 
astrology in terms of love, and supplies lively incident and dialogue. 
Graunson (despite his disclaimer) is much involved in his code of 
love, and gives it serious, whole-hearted support, while Chaucer is 
sympathetically but humorously analytical. Though Graunson ex- 
hibits considerable originality of imagination, his simple irony of 
circumstance and occasion is for the most part turned ruefully 
and introspectively upon his own experience as woeful lover, 
whereas Chaucer, the objective ironist, stands aside from the per- 
sons in his fable, and uses a rich variety of ironic devices including 
even some smallest details of style. Chaucer’s self-expression is 
much more indirect than Graunson’s, for whereas Graunson gener- 
alizes in his own person, Chaucer merely reports what Mars has to 
say, leaving the reader to decide to what extent Mars and the poet 
are one and the same in their thoughts and attitudes. In Mars’ 
appeal for pity, readers or auditors (knights and ladies) are ad- 
dressed directly, whereas Graunson simply writes as if thinking 
aloud. Whereas Graunson begins with sorrow and sleeplessness, 
observes in story and comment that idealistic love is full of sor- 
row, and piously wishes that such might not be the case, Chaucer 
first suggests the joys of lovers’ nights and of February 14 and 
then goes on to surprise us by dealing more with the downs than 
with the ups of love. Where Graunson has a thin strain of quasi- 
philosophical comment on love and the plight of the lover, Chaucer 
has a generalizing passage rich in stylistic variety, in dramatic 
irony, in philosophical probings, and in original imagery, all of 
which he energetically applies to the values and interests of an 
audience with which he is not himself identified. We are contrast- 
ing two quite different attitudes, the one expected and the other 


87 There is of course a play of wit in Graunson’s praising his lady as an 
exceedingly noble, beautiful, and excellent bird; there is perhaps a touch of 
humor here and there, as in the dreamer’s forgetting about his jewels. But 
gravity is the prevailing tone. 
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unexpected. In addition we are simply contrasting poverty with 
riches, and there is nothing left but to get to the details of Chau- 
cer’s treatment of his theme. 

The Proem should detain us for another moment, while we ob- 
serve that the bird is not mentioned until the end of the second 
stanza. When, therefore, lovers are addressed directly as ‘‘ye 
lovers’’ (1. 5), it is as if the poet were talking to them himself. At 
the same time as he is passing from ‘‘Venus, rysen among yon 
rowes rede’’ (1. 2) to Venus the mistress of Mars, he is establish- 
ing his relationship to his listeners. He may pretend to hide behind 
a bird (who is blissfully unaware of incongruities), but actually he 
is admonishing us: ‘‘ You ask me for a Valentine poem, a poem to 
celebrate love. Very well, you shall have it. But beware! It may 
shed more light upon your desires and aspirations than you expect.’’ 
Something like this he says, merely by skilful variation of the tone. 
And similar variation appears throughout. Not only in the Proem, 
but in the Story and Complaint as well, the general movement is 
one of deliberate descent from an aristocratic dreamworld to sober 
truth. These descents we should trace, but we should at the same 
time trace Chaucer’s meaning. Granted that he is treating an astro- 
nomical conjunction in human terms, what are those terms? What 
is Chaucer saying? Let us at one and the same time observe the 
shifts from romance to reality and summon to our aid something 
of the medieval facility in interpreting allegory. 

In the beginning of the Story, Chaucer re-establishes us on the 
plane of romance. Mars comes before us—for a few stanzas at 
least—as the conventionally humble lover: he has put himself be- 
neath the ‘‘yerde’’ of Venus, embodiment of all that is lovely and 
sensuous in passionate love. But—even here—is the effect unre- 
servedly romantic? Should we not think of ferocious Mars as pre- 
sented elsewhere in Chaucer? In the opening line of Anelida and 
Arcite, where Chaucer wants to achieve an epic grandiloquence, the 
war-god is the ‘‘ferse god of armes, Mars the rede.’’ In the Knight’s 
Tale we read that the statue of Mars ‘‘looked grym as he were 
wood’’ (1. 2042). This is the character whom Venus tames. Love 
has upon him the refining effects ascribed to that passion in the 
Troilus; in Mars’ case, Venus is able to purge his character of its 
excessive ire. Love regularly refines, but where Mars is concerned, 
the process is extraordinary. What a change hath Venus wrought! 
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This, I should think, rather than the character of John Holland, 
is the significance of Venus’ forbidding Mars ‘‘cruelte; and bost, 
and tyrannye’’ (1. 37). And we may smile. Nevertheless, all goes 
romantically and conventionally wel! for the time being. 

Some measure of light-hearted convention there is, then; but 
there is much more, both in the lovers’ bliss and in the less con- 
ventional material that follows. Since the story is one uf planetary 
revolutions, destiny has a hand in the goings on, just as it does in 
the Troilus, where love is a power that may not be withstood. Here 
in Mars, as in the Knight’s Tale, mythology and astronomy or as- 
trology become one and the same. Venus and Mars are planets, 
and come together because they must. They are caught by Phoebus 
because that too must be, and they part because they must. Who 
knows what fate has in store for lovers? Chaucer seems to say, 
‘*Ye lovers, take note! Even your revered goddess is governed by 
a foree over which she has no control. Knights, observe how help- 
less in this situation is Mars, the pattern of your hardihood.”’ 
Now one might judge from the Troilus** and from Boece that in 
Chaucer’s view human beings have more freedom of action than 
do the principals in Mars; in Mars, then, he is indicating to his 
festive auditors that the operation of great destinal forces (still 
important despite free will) ought to be read into the Valentine- 
tradition, because lovers do not have as much freedom of choice 
and action as they like to think. Nor is their goddess as great, as 
towering a figure as in their more poetic moments they suppose. 
The astral forces operate beneath the deity as subordinates ;** in 
harmony with this medieval view, Chaucer writes that it is one of 
God’s arrangements (1. 142) that Mercury is able to comfort Venus 
and receive her as his friend. ‘‘Tak it in ernest or in game!’’— 
a little of both, of course, because Chaucer is expressing his ‘‘sen- 
tence’’ not in the manner of a plain expositor, but in his own highly 
individual way. 

At numerous points in the Story, especially after it has got well 
under way, ‘‘game’’ is plainly enough indicated to be unmistaka- 
ble. When Mars has gone on ahead to Venus’ nearest palace 


38 As interpreted by H. R. Patch, On Rereading Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 
1939), pp. 104-122: ‘‘Troilus on Determinism,’’ from Speculum, vi (1931), 
225-43. 

39 W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 
154-58. 
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(Taurus), an astronomical location unfavorable to him but par- 
ticularly so while he is there without company, he is so lonely that 
Venus almost loses her wits; however, motivated by womanly pity 
and unencumbered by armor she hastens to overtake her lord, 
and in very sprightly fashion goes twice as fast as he does. The 
athletic goddess and the hardy god meet again, and ‘‘Ther is no 
more, but unto bed thei go’’ (1. 73). Chaucer knew that this line 
was prosaically and inappropriately factual. Speaking similarly 
of the Dido-Aeneas coupling, which also and in a similar mood he 
uses to demonstrate sad truths of love, he himself remarks upon 
the plain bluntness of his style (HF, ll. 239-52). We have come 
down from high romance. Venus, from the time of Phoebus’ ar- 
rival within her palace gates, is ‘‘sely’’ Venus, the simple and hap- 
less (ll. 89, 141). Phoebus comes hastily and sturdily to oppose 
the might of the ‘‘armypotente,’’ and though Mars is the well of 
knighthood there are circumstances in which his virtues are in- 
operative, and the sun’s heat is one of them. Chaucer’s implication 
is something like this: ‘‘Ye knights, I say to you on February 14 
that to stand in your lady’s grace you have got to do well in the 
wars, but if even the most redoubtable symbol of your valor may be 
reduced to desolated impotence, you should not have too much 
confidence in the military aspect of your careers as lovers.’’ When 
Venus notifies Mars of Phoebus’ arrival, Mars summons his fiery 
temperament to his aid, and puts on his useless armor—and strikes 
an attitude. He is no more effective than Sir Thopas before Sir 
Elephant. He becomes grotesque: he shakes his spear so hard that 
it almost breaks into pieces (tremendous expenditure of energy to 
no purpose), and Venus must flee alone partly because the moving 
finger so writes but partly also because her lover in his armor 
‘‘Ful hevy was... to walken over lond’’ (1. 103, and ef. 1. 130). 
Mercury, whose orbit is much smaller than Mars’, goes about on 
horseback (1. 144), and is able to comfort Venus. A double com- 
pulsion prevents Mars from keeping abreast of events: being the 
god that he is, he must arm heavily, and being the planet that he 
is, he-must go slowly, So, then, the reader may conclude, what you 
are and what you cannot help may affect the course of your love- 
affairs. 

As the Story comes to an end our bird, in all his fulsome un- 
awareness of incongruities, resolves to rehearse Mars’ complaint 
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‘‘in this lusty morwenynge’’ of February 14; he concludes the 
Story by exclaiming, 


x \ or a A eS , 2 2. fe 
And God yeve every wight joy of his make! 


—in which the metrical irregularity (if my scansion is allowable) 
makes the line stand out in the midst of the prevailing smoothness, 
and serves to emphasize the optimistic wish, so extraordinarily 
out of accord with the Story that precedes and the purportedly 
dismal Complaint that follows.*° 
We pause for a while over the Proem to the Complaint: 
The ordre of compleynt requireth skylfully 
That yf a wight shal pleyne pitously, 
Ther mot be cause wherfore that men pleyne; 
Or men may deme he pleyneth folily 
And causeles; alas! that am not I! (ll. 155-59) 
C. S. Lewis, who cautions us to take a historical attitude toward 
Chaucer’s love-poetry so that we may be spared the fault of read- 
ing into Chaucer’s verse archnesses and slynesses that the poet 
could not have intended, has cited the first three of these lines 
as an instance of the fussy prolixity of Chaucer’s earlier manner 
at its worst.*? Here, he says, we have ‘‘sheer nonentity yawning 
in thirty syllables.’ In this matter our historical critic, for all 
the excellence of his book as a whole, is reacting to the fourteenth- 
century text in a non-historical esthetician’s vacuum. The reason 
is not far to seek: the poem as a whole bores him. The astronomi- 
cal allusions, he urbanely confesses, are too hard for him; and both 
astrology and the court scandal of Chaucer’s period are now hope- 
lessly dead.** But available explanatory notes make child’s play 
of the astronomical essentials ; and even if (as seems most unlikely) 
Venus and Mars are actual fourteenth-century adulterers in ad- 
dition to all else that they are, Chaucer is still saying, about the 
human adulterers, what he says about Venus and Mars as deities 
or as planets. Mr. Lewis does not need these preachments, how- 
~ 40 Of. the metrically irregular and therefore emphasized 1. 141, one of the 
important ‘‘sely Venus’’ lines: ‘‘Now God helpe sely Venus allone!’’ Metri- 
eal irregularity is not the only quality involved; this line, like the one con- 
taining the bird’s wish, is unusual, abrupt, emphatic, in that the statement 
made in it is expressed in a single, very definitely end-stopped line. 
41 The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), pp. 163-64. 
42 Ibid., pp. 164-65. 
43 Ibid., p. 165. 
44 Ibid., pp. 170, 177. 
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ever ; I suspect that Shirley got in his way, and he was bored. But 
we should ordinarily refrain from commenting upon the style of a 
few lines in a poem until we have made some effort at a sympa- 
thetic reading of the whole. 

Mars wishes to unburden himself, he says, 


not for to have redresse, 
But to declare my ground of hevynesse. (ll. 162-3) 


The plot will take no new turn; the reason for the Complaint is 
that Mars must speak out. He is presumably better trained in 
warfare than in literary self-expression, but the complaint seems 
the inevitable choice of form in this case, and what is its primary 
requirement? Woe. A complaint should be a complaint. A com- 
plainer must have cause to complain—and Mars, of all beings, has 
cause. He approaches his self-imposed task of literary dilation 
with something of the pedantry and self-consciousness of one who 
holds fine speeches or poems in a distantly respectful and naive 
awe. So taken, this second Proem makes an effective hinge between 
Story and Complaint: the mighty Mars is further characterized ; 
the author’s light treatment of Mars’ character and of complaints 
in general indicates that this particular complaint is not to be 
taken too seriously ; a very striking announcement of the theme of 
woe comes immediately after the bird’s incongruous wish for all 
lovers, helping the author to keep up his constant contrast between 
romance and reality, between occasion and subject matter. 

In the Complaint itself, Chaucer achieves a climax of increasing 
originality and wit, of increasing breadth of generalization, of in- 
creasing directness in addressing his audience. The first tern is 
the least striking: the god represents himself as the faithful and 
woebegone servitor of an all-surpassing sovereign lady. But the 
second tern is notable for the dramatic irony it exhibits (Venus 
‘‘not to whom to pleyne’’ [1]. 214], says Mars; but Mereury doth 
her cheer),*° and for its extension of the poet’s comment to in- 

45It may be that we are to suppose that inevitably and astrologically, 
when Venus leaves Mars she ceases to burn for him. If so, the dramatic irony 
is intensified. The Ovide moralisé makes the suggestion (ll. 1530-37) : 

Mes quant Venus est departie 
De Mars, et qu’ele est revertie 
En sa debonaire nature, 

Si n’a d’outrageuse amour cure, 
Et selone les diversitez 

Des natureles qualitez 


Des estoiles ou el s’assamble 
Si varie elle, ce me samble. 
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clude lovers in general. After beginning with talk of his own case, 
Mars shifts to generalization. Stanza 1 concludes: 


Alas! that ever lovers mote endure, 
For love, so many a perilous aventure! (ll. 198-99) 


And stanza 2 develops this theme further. A central irony of love 
is that the chief lovers’ virtue, fidelity, condemns one to woe when 
actually practiced (‘‘But he be fals, no lover hath his ese’’—1]. 208). 
On February 14, the bird has already said, lovers should con- 
firm their choices perpetually to endure. By recalling the bird’s 
introduction in this way, we extract an unpleasant meaning for 
all auditors; and Mars is obviously digressing from his own case 
to the general when he remarks, ‘‘Somtyme her lady wil not on hem 
rewe’’ (1. 203). In stanza 3 he indicates his and Chaucer’s full 
awareness of the digression: 

But what availeth such a long sermoun 

Of aventures of love, up and doun? 

I wol returne and speken of my peyne. 

The poynt is this of my distruccioun.... (ll. 209-12) 
Thus Chaucer emphasizes the fact that he is primarily interested 
in a general application of his story: lovers are typically ‘‘ Now in 
the crope, now doun in the breres”’ (AnT’, 1. 1532). Highly original 
is the stylistic deviation from the conventional norm that we see 
in the deliberately prosaic and lecture-like lines on ‘‘such a long 
sermoun.’’ As original is the use of the god’s rhetorical difficulties 
to indicate the poet’s emphasis. 

In tern III and in tern IV (the brooch of Thebes) Chaucer 
abandons all pretense of writing a typical love-complaint, and intro- 
duces philosophical probing of the most general possible import. 
Mars now dives deep and comes up with the problem of undeserved 
suffering. Why does God constrain folk to love? In so doing He 
condemns them to woe. He is at fault in this matter, as we see in 
the analogy of the brooch (love), which caused sorrow because its 
creator so made it. Mars explicitly states that God, who made 
Venus, is cause of all his woe. On love’s feast-day, Chaucer thus 
indicates that the distressed lover may even go to such extrava- 
gant lengths as to fasten the blame for his sorrow upon the great 
Creator of all things. Mars is no philosopher or theologian. He, 
the great planet and god of war, becomes like a bewildered human 
being, very like Troilus, who feels that he is a victim of adverse 
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powers arrayed against him, but cannot bring his discussion of 
necessity and free will to any certain conclusion. Mars, in fact, 
suggests in a way the most fascinating and pressing critical prob- 
lem of the Troilus: if love is a power not to be withstood, and is 
a value to be cherished, why should the poet end by exhorting 
young fresh folk to turn from earthly love to things divine? What, 
indeed, is the nature of divine justice? Mars, at all events, does 
not have the perspective that is Troilus’s as he looks down, after 
his death, from the eighth sphere. Such perspective Mars ought to 
have, perhaps, but instead he is somewhat like questioning Palamon, 
who wonders what justice there is in the gods’ having endowed 
human beings with moral responsibility and suffering. Mars is 
like similarly questioning Dorigen. But whereas Palamon and 
Dorigen leave the philosophical solutions to great clerks, Mars has 
his answer all worked out, and blames God in a forthright fashion 
which from the Boethian point of view is altogether witless. 

Not only are terns III and IV climactically philosophical by com- 
parison with I and II; within the terns as well we may perceive 
the effect of climax—a climax of wit and clarity in making plain 
Mars’ shortcomings as a thinker. In tern III Mars passes from 
general terms to a brilliantly conerete and figurative—one might 
say brilliantly prosaie—statement of his point: God as fisherman 
with hook, the lover as hapless fish (ll. 236-44). In tern IV the 
speaker passes from the brooch of Thebes (in itself an original 
and striking figure) to open, flagrant, non-figurative blame of 
God (‘‘him wite I that I dye’’—l. 270). He blames also his own 
stupidity in climbing so high (1. 271), but he has already indi- 
cated his helplessness in Venus’ coils of love (ll. 182-84), and the 
helplessness of the fish or of the possessor of the brooch is his 
main theme. In any ease, as it fares with him so it fares with all 
lovers (1. 262); and the Valentine’s Day audience has been given 
something to think about. The cruelty and ire of the God of Love, 
to which they are accustomed in fashionable poetry, is one thing; 
a Job-like attack upon divine justice is quite another. 

Tern V achieves a neatly and humorously patterned climax, one 
of directness in the approach to the audience. The poet now speci- 
fies the persons addressed. Stanza 1: ‘‘yow, hardy knyghtes of 
renoun,’’ ought to pity Mars, your mythological and planetary 
counterpart, and not scorn his love-sorrow, because the proudest 
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of you may be made similarly tame. Stanza 2: ‘‘And ye, my 
ladyes’’ (who unlike the men, but like the ladies of Theseus’ court, 
can be depended on to take woes of love with proper seriousness), 
you have not only a ready flow of tears like that of numerous 
ladies in the Knight’s Tale, you have not only the womanly tem- 
perament suitable for the charitable act of pitying Venus, but 
have also good cause for mourning, since even your noble empress, 
the reigning influence in your lives, cannot manage her affairs 
(‘‘ne can her not chevise’’—l. 289). How, then, can she manage 
your affairs? Or if she cannot manage well, how can you hope to 
do so? In stanza 3 Chaucer (or his bird, or his Mars), a leader 
of community singing as it were, calls upon all lovers to join in a 
grand chorus of complaint. First the men, then the ladies; now 
all together, ye lovers, and complain for the sorrow of your ever- 
helpful Venus, ‘‘her that endeth your labour’’ (1. 295).* 
Complain about the sorrows of this symbol in its widest possible 
extension of meaning: ‘‘Compleyneth beaute, fredom, and manere’’ 
(1. 294) ; complain this example of all honor, who has never done 
anything but all nobleness—and perceive in the necessity of so 
complaining what a Valentine-message I have produced for your 
delight and edification, or so Chaucer might say if he were putting 
into plain words the interesting implications of his poem. 

To his Valentine’s Day audience, then, the unpredictable Chaucer 
expresses an attitude toward young lovers very much like that of 
the Knight’s Tale or the Troilus: it is now joy, now sorrow, always 
fascination to see their busynesse, and at the same time they are 
amusing or pathetic or both together in basing their lives on so 
"48 The author of the O.m. appears to be suggesting that the proximity of 
Mars and Venus deprives the goddess not only of her virtue but also of her 
astrological benevolence. The irony, then, may be double- or triple-edged. It 
may be that Chaucer is asking his listeners to bewail that which ought to make 
them glad, and that for Feb. 14 he has chosen to present a planetary conjunc- 
tion which, as long as it lasts, is particularly bad for those who hope to bene- 
fit from Venus’ influence. Says the Ovide: 

Vulcans c’est 1’outrageuse ardure 
Qui double et croist par la jointure 
De ces deus estoiles ensamble, 
Qui a Venus soustrait et emble 
S’amour et sa bone atemprance 
Et sa grace et sa bienvueillance, 
Si qu’ele avoutire et forsligne, 
Quant elle est en la droite lingne 


Souz Mars, sans autre entremoien, ; 
— Ce sevent astrenomien— (ll. 1520-29; italics mine). 
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unstable a foundation. This attitude Chaucer expresses with re- 
markable felicity. The astrologized and moralized Ovid (if in- 
volved), the aubade, the complaint, the Valentine-tradition, and 
the conventions of courtly love form an interesting background 
against which the poet’s personality has its intensely individual 
being. The critics’ necessary quest of astronomical, explanatory 
lore and their less necessary inquiry into court scandals have 
obscured the possibility that the Mars may, like the Parlement, 
have some right to be dubbed ‘‘one of the most charming occasional 
poems in the language.’’*’ 


47 Robinson, op. cit., p. 361. 
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A WARNING AGAINST LECHERY 


The admonition against ‘‘excesse of venerye’’ in Harley MS. 
7578, printed herewith for the first time,’ possibly may owe its 
previous neglect, despite its appearance in a not unimportant 
composite of Chaucer and Lydgate minor poems, to the delicacy 
of scholars alerted by the Harley catalogue of 1808.2 There it is 
described as ‘‘exceedingly coarse in character,’’ and later (1904) 
by Hammond as ‘‘some coarse bits apparently by neither [Chaucer 
or Lydgate].’’* Actually, this characterization is misleading, un- 
less the subject-matter itself be considered unfit for a moral poem. 
Some of its lines are naturally plain-spoken, but as a whole it is 
not as offensive as other poems, designed with a leer, all well- 
known and in print.* 

This neglect is regrettable; for, in spite of Skeat’s evaluation 
‘fof no true merit,’’® the seven stanzas indicate competent versi- 
fying, and are as smooth as ‘‘ Hood of Green’’ ascribed to Lydgate. 
The piece, however, although workmanlike and easy-moving, is 
perhaps more curious as showing the shift in standards then taking 
place. 

Indeed, most of the poetic production of the later fifteenth cen- 
tury is more significant for its reflection of a society in change 
than for its intrinsic merits. In the fourteenth and preceding cen- 
turies, the emphasis on breaking a code was religious; thus, in 
the Fasciculus Morum, the main repository of sermon materials 
for Franciscan preachers, there is an eight-line English tag (pre- 
viously unpublished) also warning against lechery.® Here it is 
the damage to the soul that is stressed : 

1Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English 
Verse (New York, 1943), No. 551. While this article was in press, Prof. R. H. 
Bowers published the text without commentary in MLN, Lxx (1955), 397-98. 


In many lines I disagree with his readings and glosses. 

2A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Musewm (London, 
1808), m1, 538-39. 

3k. P. Hammond, ‘‘Omissions from the Editions of Chaucer,’’ MLN, xix 
(1904), 38. 

4 Such as Index, Nos. 1635, 2237, 2611. 

5 W. W. Skeat, Atheneum (1894), 11, 98. 

6 Index, No. 4134, printed from Caius Coll. Camb., MS. 71, f. 90v. 
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Who so lyues in fleyschly wyll 
and it ne wyl not lete 
after hym schal lykyn ill 
pat euer he thogth so suete 
letchery wil pi soule spyll 
pat is now suete and dere 
when pi body is in 3erth still 
pe soule most all bere 
But by the middle of the fifteenth century, a poem can be written 
with never an allusion to the soul; the emphasis is placed on the 
physical inconvenience, the ‘‘feruent greuaunce’’ which the ‘‘sin- 
ner’’ feels. This same practical morality is evidenced elsewhere, 
for example, in the poems of advice to rich men: they are to deal 
honestly with the poor, not because of Christian doctrine, but be- 
cause they may at some future time need the help of those whom 
they befriend. The proud citizen of a town guild needed the support 
of his journeymen and apprentices in his struggle against the 
nobility. ‘‘Consilium domini in eternum manet’’, very late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century,’ warns against cheating men beholden 
to the burgess: 
and to thy neyghbore and ynferyor pou mayste nothyng do 
but such as thow owghtyste convenientlye 
opynly by dede nor yette secretlye 


then shalte thowe surely of theyme optayne 
Vnto pi love drede and dewe obedyens agayne 


Another poem of advice to the several estates, added to a Fall of 
Princes in an early sixteenth century hand, discusses some of 
the sins. Sloth must be expelled because ‘‘ where slovth hath place 
there welth es faynt and small.’’ Gluttony is to be eschewed because 


by ymmoderate dyet exces and glotony 
man oft es mordrer of hes own body 


Such an attitude would be incomprehensible to the poet of the 
Vernon MS. (ce. 1375), whose mind, although alert to what are 
really political vices, can conceive them only from a spiritual view :* 


We loue so sloupbe and harlotrie, 
We slepe as swolle swyn in lake 

per wol no worschupe wip vs wake 
Til pat Charite beo mad a kyng 


7 Index, No. 2521, printed by me, Studia Neophilologica, xxv1 (1954), 58-64. 

8 Index, No. 4257, unpublished; to be included in my forthcoming Historical 
Poems of the XIVth and XVth Centuries. 

® Index, No. 583, printed by Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth 
Century (Oxford, 1952), p. 130. 
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Another late fourteenth-century poet links the deadly sins with 
the various sheddings of Christ’s blood; he prays that the memory 
of the Circumcision will help him avoid lechery, and that the blood 


from the feet of Christ on the Cross will put him in mind against 
sloth :?° 


Thesu for pi blod so swete 
pat ran out of 3Z0ure fete 
for synful mannes sake 
3yf me grace good werkes to worche 
to loue god and holy cherche 
pat no slowthe me take. 


Obviously, poems written with this emerging new bourgeois 
philosophy lack the flight of those which, for whatever cause, make 
an altruistic appeal; as a result, many of the later Middle English 
poems, unless they describe the sins with vigor and realism," are 
inevitably pedestrian. The old style did not completely die out, 
of course, no more than its religion died out, as an early sixteenth- 
century poem illustrates. But the routine reiteration of a belief 
resulted in verses equally commonplace. The following unpub- 
lished single stanza is added to the flyleaf of Lambeth Palace 
MS. 259 (a fifteenth-century Brut chronicle). Like the other poems 
presented here, it is an admonition against excess, treated as a sin 
presumably to be overcome by thoughts of Christ :** 

Wyth bodylye ffode Encressyng in quantitee 
Ouer mesure passing sufficiauncee 

pou westoure pat in fflesshe so owttragiouslye 
Euer doyst Encres I putt pe in Remembraunce 
to pinke vpone me and haue pou no greuauns 


pouze I pe trewthe vtter and lye sott att alle 
prouze me... and pi case is pus falle 


These general trends are also seen in great detail in the series 
of twenty-four politico-religious poems in Bodleian MS. 1703, Digby 
102. Their editor observes :* 


10 Index, No. 1708; Brown, ibid., p. 219. And so Index, No. 3129 (second 
half xv century). 


11 Such as ‘‘3e blindit luvaris luke,’’ by Alexander Scott, a poem warning 
against lechery with harlots, printed by A. K. Donald, FETS, e. s, UXxxv 
(London, 1902), pp. 61-65, and elsewhere. 

12 Index, No. 4187. The text is faded and difficult to read. There are 
some words partly rubbed out in or near the last line, which seem to read 
“alan Brod i 6.” The seven lines are bracketed “londoti.” I understand the 
piece to fall in the regular Homo vide quid pro te patior tradition. 

13 J. Kail, EETS, 124 (London, 1904), p. vii. 
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They frequently recommend righteousness for practical reasons. During the 
turbulent reign of Henry IV., and in the beginning of the French war under 
Henry V., the poems promise the virtuous, besides the bliss of heaven, success 
in worldly affairs, riches, power, and good advice. 


‘‘A Warning against Lechery’’ appears in a collection of nine- 
teen vellum leaves (merely bound together with seven other unre- 
lated miscellaneous collections in one MS.), which date at the end 
of the fifteenth century or perhaps very early sixteenth. The vo- 
eabulary gives confirmation, although several words antedate the 
examples given in the NED, sometimes by about a century: blow at 
the coals (1626), shot (1500), stool (1597), carcase (1528), tucks 
(1508), impotence (1655), apt (1550). There are a few difficul- 
ties, as in the other texts in this MS., caused by careless copying :** 
position of elements of the sentence, grammatical forms, and spell- 
ing. Comment is made in the footnotes. The poem is presented as 
it appears in the MS., punctuation only being editorial. 


BALADE 


Burgeys, thou haste so blowen atte the Cole 
That alle thy rode is from thine face agoon, 
And haste do so many shotte and I-stoole 
That fleesh vppon thy carkeys is theyre noon— 
There is nought lefte but empty skynne and bone! 
Thou were ‘a trewe swynkere’ atte the fulle; 
But nowe thy Chaumbre tovkes been echon 
Peesed and fleedde and of her laboure dulle. 


Thy warderer, that was wente for to be 
Mighty and sadde and grene in his laboure, 
So wery is of superfluite, 


14So Skeat, loc. oit., who prints Index, Nos. 231 and 2626: ‘‘The spelling 
is faulty . . . the text is corrupt in more places than one’’ (98), and ‘‘a 
poor copy’’ (162). 
1: Burgeys: citizen, freeman of a borough. 
blowen atte the Cole: NED coal sb. 11, to fan the flames of passion, 
ete. (1626) . Not with sense blow v. 17, to stir up or promote strife 
(1581). 
rode: ruddy complexion. 
MS. do so many doo shotte. 
shotte: NED sb. 2, discharge (1500). So 1. 39. 
I-stoole: NED stool sb. 5d (1597). 
carkeys: NED sb. 3; in later times a term of contempt or ridicule 
1528). 

de. Chaucer: Prologue 531—ironical. 
Chaumbre: NED chamber sb. 12; sometimes connoting wantonness. 
tovkes: NED tuck sb. 3, a sword; also fig. (1508). 
Peesed: NED pease v. 6, to reduce to stillness. 
warderer: truncheon (fig.). 
sadde: NED 3, strong, vigorous. 
grene: NED 6a, full of vitality. 
superfluite: excess. 
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He wolle no more be none ratoure. 
Him-selfe, he is thy verrey accusoure; 

ffor so sayne they that knowe his impotence 
As welle as ye, my maistre reueloure. 

Nowe been ye apte to lye in contynence. 


Thy pilers of thyne body, in apparence, 
Been sufficiaunt, to vtwarde luggement ; 

But they been feynt, and werke, in existence, 
ffor that her stuffe I-wastede is and spente; 
And yette pou haste a desirous talente 

ffor to fulle-fille that pat wol not be. 
ffor loue of god, be nat impaciente, 
But what that I shalle say, nowe herken me: 


Whanne thou lay atte the stronde, haue remembraunce 
Oones howe pat ye tooke a maladie, 
Off whiche thou feltest so feruent greuaune 
That verrely thou weneste for to dye. 
And alle was for excesse of venerye. 
And that thy-selfe be-knewe vnto the route 
Of hem that weren in this companye, 
Of whiche my-selfe was oon, hit is none doute. 


And ther-with, god thou madest forwarde, 
That if him liste to helth the restore, 
Thou woldeste neuere shethen afterwarde 
So esely as thou didest by-fore. 
And vnto vs thou crideste euermore: 
‘ffrendes, beeth ware of excesse and outerage, 
‘Namely of shote, for it smerteth so soore, 
‘That it to man doth paie for his waige.’ 40 


: This line counts eight syllables; others have nine (23, 33, 36, 45) or 


eleven (17, 44). 

ratowre: lecher. Apparently a misspelling of noun formed from rut; 
so v. (1625) and ruttery (1567), lust, lechery. Cf. Scrope, Othea (In- 
dex, No. 2766) 62: The fable seith that sich rotters there be pat wolde 
full fayne falle in pe same mysdede. Also Index, No. 86, Warning to 
an old man against marriage, roter. 

impotence: NED sb. 2b, complete absence of sexual power (1655). 
reucloure: cf. Chaucer, Wife’s Tale Pro. 453: a reuelour, this is seyn, 
he hadde a paramour. 
apte: ready. 

in apparence and 19 in existence, frequently used in contrast. 

werke: wark (v.), ache. 

talente: appetite. 

lay: dwelt. 

stronde: The Strand. The context implies a significance at that time 
associated with Southwark, Walworth, or the streets within the City 
near London Bridge. 

feruent greuaunce: fierce pain. 

be-knewe: confessed, acknowledged. 

god: dative. 

forwarde: agreement, covenant. 

shethen: % NED sheathe v. 2, to put sword into sheath (fig.). 

MS. vsely. Or emend to vsedly, commonly (1561). 

outerage: excess. NED quotes Caxton (1484), suche excessys and suche 
oultrages. 

MS. paieth. Or emend doth to deth; tr. that it pays death to man as 
his wage. 
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ffulle ruly was thise face for to byholde, 
And dedely was thy drery countenaunce; 
And brethedeste vnto sighes depe and colde, 
So that it were a sorowe and a penaunce 
A man to haue alle the circumstaunce. 
Not Kanne my witte remerabre al thinges, 
But this I woote wele, that thy recemblance 
Was like to oon of the thre dede kinges. 


And euere syne the same similitude 
Seiourned hath with the, not wote I why. 
But if I shulde in archerie conclude, 
As that a-bouen some-what tolde haue I, 
It is none nede forbeden hastely 
A man to renne whiche that may not stonde, 
Ne the forto dispenden largely— 
ffor spare mote thy poore bagge sonde! 56 


Katsbaan Onderheugel RossELL Hope RosBins 
Saugerties, New York 


41: 
42: 
47: 
48: 


50: 
51: 


ruly: pitiful. 

dedely: death-like. 

recemblance: appearance. Note spelling; MS. ¢ inserted above line. 
Cf. Index, No. 2677 (De tribus regibus mortuis by Audelay), ll. 106, 
110: Lokys on my bonus pat blake bene & bare . . . pu3 3e be neuer 
so fayre pus schul 3e fare. 

MS. Seiowrneth. 

For another poem so using terms of archery, see Index, No. 2237 (Hood 
of Greene), ll. 89-94: In cherysshyng of the yemanry / She hath 
weykyd many a bowe / But moost she lovith specially / hym that can 
shote bothe styffe and lowe / And but the deer be ovir throwe / The 
arwe was nat fyled kene. 

dispenden: dispense. 

sonde: % perhaps bagge (fig.) testicles, and sonde gift. If taken for 
sunde (tr. For your bag must spare your health), the rhyme with 
stonde is lost. The scribe has probably omitted a word, for the line 
has only seven syllables. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
I 


Professor Everett W. Hesse, of the University of Wisconsin, 
wishes to add the following note concerning the location of Cal- 
derén’s plays to his article which we published in 1948: 

‘*Sinee the appearance of my study ‘The Publication of Cal- 
derén’s Plays in the Seventeenth Century,’ (PQ, xxvu [1948], 37- 
51) in which I indicated the location of the rare first four Partes 
of Calderén’s comedias, the whereabouts of additional copies has 
been brought to my attention. In a recent letter from Harald L. 
Tveteris, Director of the Royal University Library of Oslo, Nor- 
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way, I learn that the Universitetsbiblioteket possesses the following 
Partes in the editions and impressions listed in my article, pp. 41-42: 
Primera parte 1640 
Segunda parte 1637b 
Tercera parte 1664a 
Cuarta parte 1672 
I am deeply indebted to Mr. Tveterds for the above data and I 
earnestly solicit other readers to send me information on the lo- 
cation of these rare Partes not already contained in my previous 
study.”’ 


II 


Mr. Robert S. Hunting, now of Purdue University, informs the 
editors of Philological Quarterly that neither he nor Mr. John 
Sparrow (see PQ, xxx1, 432, and xxxm, 430) succeeded in giving a 
completely accurate transcription of the MS note in the copy of 
Pope’s Anthologia in the Bodleian Library (Crynes 401). Photo- 
stats make it appear that the correct reading is as follows: 

Publish* by Tho: Power 
Fellow of Trin: Coll: Cambr: 


IIT 


Professor Tom Burns Haber, of the Ohio State University, has 
requested that the editors of Philological Quarterly allow him space 
for the following statement: ‘‘In the final paragraph of an article 
which appeared in Philological Quarterly for October, 1954 (see 
PQ, xxx, 442), Mr. John Sparrow saw fit to impugn my abili- 
ties as an editor of Housman’s poetical notebooks. In my opinion 
this attack was irrelevant (since it had no bearing on the main 
point Mr. Sparrow was apparently trying to make) and unwar- 
ranted (since my edition was still in the press). I have every 
confidence that the critical reception accorded my Manuscript Poems 
of A. E. Housman, published in 1955 by the University of Minne- 
sota Press and the Oxford University Press, will be of more help 
than Mr. Sparrow’s premature remarks to the readers of Philo- 
logical Quarterly who wish to form a just estimate of my qualifi- 
cations for the task of editing Housman.’’ 
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